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system is known as TONTINES. 


About two hundred years ago, the clergy of England inaugu- 
rated a plan by which SHORT-LIVED PERSONS could leave to 
their heirs a competency for a small outlay each year during life. 
The system is known as LIFE INSURANCE. 

An ORDINARY TONTINE requires each member of a class 
to pay a small sum annually for a specified number of years, should 
he survive the period named, with an agreement to divide the en- 
tire amount paid by all, with the interest thereon, between the 
SURVIVORS who continue their payments till the end of the 
In this way, persons of superior vitality and persistence 


period. 
may enjoy fortunes in advanced life. 


An ORDINARY LIFE-INSURANCE POLICY requires the 
holder to pay a small sum annually during life, in order that his 
heirs may receive a large amount at his death. 
money value of life is perpetuated after death. 


TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT, ‘TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Mr. Stephen C. Gray, of the firm of Barker, Dounce, 
Rose & Co., wholesale and retail hardware merchants, of 
Elmira, N. Y.,insured in 1871 under a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, with ten-year Tontine period. The re- 
sult is: He gets $811 and his in-urance for ten years, for 
the use of his premiums, the full sum paid by him being 
returned in cash, with $811 added. See his letter below: 


EvmirA, N. Y., December 26, 1881. 


George F. Haskell, Manager for State, New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


DEAR SiR:—TI have this day made settlement through 
you with the New YorK Lire INSURANCE ComPAany, on 
my policy, No. 85,646, which I t-ok ten years ago on the 
“ten-year dividend plan.” I have paid on the ten thou- 
sand dollars a total of premiums amounting to $4,782.00, 
and receive as the result of Tontine profits the sum of 
$5,593.00 in cash, this being $811.00 more than IT have 
paid, and the insurance has not cost me anything. This 
is to me so satisfactory that you can write me for an- 
other $10,000 policy, and I will try Tontine again. 


Yours, truly, 
S. C. GRAY. 


Nearly three hundred years ago, Lorenzo Tonti devised a plan 
by which LONG-LIVED PERSONS could become possessed of 
fortunes in advanced age by a very small outlay in early life. The 








Two Beneficent Systems Combined. 








fied age. 


life company. 


In this way the 





ance premium. 





TEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Lewis Roberts, Esq., a prominent flour merchant of 
New York, on settlement of his policy has favored the 
THE NEW YoRK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with the 
following acknowledgment : 


NEw York, December 5, 188°. 


In 1871, I took a policy in the NEw York Lire IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY for $10,000 on the ten-year en- 
dowment, ten-year dividend plan. I have this day (it 
being the completion of the endowment period,) made 
settlement on the above policy, having received the sum 
of fourteen thousand and ninety-two dollars and thirty- 
eight cents ($14,092.38), being the amount of policy and 
Tontine profits. ‘This is eminently satisfactory and ex- 
ceeds my expectations. The result is an actual invest- 
ment of the money paid at about five per cent. compound 
interest, and ten thousand dollars’ ($70,000,) insurance 
for ten years for nothing. 


LEWIS ROBERTS, 
3 Broad Street, 
New York City. 





In 1871, the New York Life Insurance Company applied the 
Tontine principle to life insurance, and has combined in one con- 
tract the advantages of the two great systems. The life-insurance 
premium protects the policy-holder’s heirs in the event of early 
death, and at the same time, by a skilful application of the Tontine 
principle, provides a large sum for his own use on attaining a speci- 


known in the history of contracts providing for life insurance. 





The TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY of the New York 
Life, combining protection with profit, has been taken by thousands 
of the best business men in the country, and the results of policies 
now maturing show it to be the best policy ever written by any 
It has become popular to a degree hitherto un- 


To 


be endorsed, it is only necessary to have a clear understanding of 
how the two distinct systems are combined, and how the advan- 
tages of both are secured by the payment of the regular life-insur- 


TEN-PAYMENT LIFE, TEN-YEAR TONTINE. 


“SUBSTANTIAL AND PROFITABLE 
INSURANCE.” 


Mr. Walter S. Jarboe, of No. 81 Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the well-known contractor and mechanical 
engineer, endorses the NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY and its ** Tontine investment policy,” as follows : 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 11, 1882. 


Messrs. Ward & Seelaus, New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Dear Sirs:—My Tontine policy taken in your com- 
pany ten years ago having matured, from the options 
presented to me I have decided to take paid-up insur- 
ance for full amount of $5,000, and withdraw my accu- 
mulated surplus in cash of $759.34. 

Looking over the results of this investment, I find 
that having paid to your company in total $2,256 I am 
receiving now nearly thirty-four per cent. of my money, 
my paid-up policy costing me but $1,496.66, on which 
the annual dividends will represent about three per cent. 
interest on the principal actually invested. 

Having carried considerable insurance in different 
companies, I find on comparison ¢his policy to have 
yielded me the best returns of any. I consider it but 
just to the excellent management of your company to 
express my high appreciation of it, and would recom- 
mend it to all in want of substantial ana profitable in- 
surance, and have myself taken another $5,000 policy. 


Very truly, yours, 
WALTER S. JARBOE. 


When TONTINE INSURANCE was first written, some twelve years ago, it was regarded in a certain sense as an experiment, 


there not being a disposition then as now to invest largely. The results have been, however, so much better than was anticipated that 


the Company is now writing risks of $50,000 and upwards upon the most prominent bankers, manufacturers and other business men 
of New York and Philadelphia, as well as of all the leading centres of the country. 


The TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT yields SIX PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST; the TEN-YEAR ENDOW- 
MENT has paid in every instance FIVE PER CENT. 


Full particulars, and additional letters showing results of matured policies, furnished on application to 


T. BRANTLY LANGTON, 


Special Agent for Pumapetpnia, S. E. Cor. 6TH anp Wa nut Streets. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

O find something to fill up the dull time, the newspapers continue 

to discuss who shall be the next Speaker and who the next Presi- 

dent. As to the former, nothing is certain, except that Mr. RANDALL 
has developed so much strength that every other candidate except Mr. 
S. S. Cox has begun to ‘‘ hedge’’ on the tariff question. Even Mr. 
CaRLISLE of Kentucky is declared by his friends to be by no means the 
pronounced Free Trader he appeared to be in his speeches of last session. 

As to the Presidency, Zhe Times of New York has been making a 
general inquiry in all parts of the country for the preferences felt in 
both parties, and has given much space to the answers. This is rather 
a shrewd move; for every man whom Zhe Zimes consults begins to 
have a high opinion of the newspaper which thinks his opinion worth 
having and printing. The net result, however, is an amusing illustra- 
tion of the practical worthlessness of such results. It shows that there 
are in the field forty-one Republican and forty Democratic candidates 
for the Chief Magistracy, that Mr. BLAINE is the first and Mr. ARTHUR 
the second favorite among Republicans, and that Mr. TILDEN leads all 
his competitors among the Democrats. This must be anything but a 
pleasant surprise to our contemporary, which could ‘‘ drown Mr. BLAINE 
in a spoonful of water,’’ and has expressed its opinion of Mr. ARTHUR 
in less uncomplimentary but by no means favorable terms. But it may 
conclude that as a practicable candidate Mr. EpmMunps, who stands 
third on its list, has a better chance than either. If the Republican 
managers have learned anything in the last three years, it is to look 
around for a candidate whose nomination will not send the Inde- 
pendent voters to the nearest fence. 

But all this speculation is premature. The next election will depend 
as much upon the results of the next session of Congress as upon any 
other contingency. And the Republican who will take in that session 
the position occupied by Mr. GARFIELD in the extra session of 1879 
may find the Presidential lightning strike very near him. We should 
not be surprised to see Mr. EpmunDs discover his opportunity. 


Tue Western jury which found the verdict, ‘‘Not guilty ; but he 
must leave the town in twenty-four hours,’’ has got its parallel in Mr. 
WALTER Evans, the new head of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Mr. Evans is quite convinced that the charges against his friend, Mr. 
Horton, have no foundation ; but he wants Mr. Horton’s resignation 
as arelief from the embarrassment which has resulted from nominating 
him. Mr. Horton very properly refuses to resign; he prefers to be re- 
moved, as his resignation might be construed as an acknowledgment of 
his guilt, while removal can mean no more than that his superiors are 
not satisfied of his innocence. If Mr. Evansis satisfied of Mr. Horton’s 
innocence, then he owes it to him, to the public service, and to every 
principle of honor and manliness, to stand by him against all accusers 
and accusations, and to retire to private life himself, rather than assent 
to his subordinate’s removal under the circumstances. If he is not thus 
satisfied, but says he is in order to cover his own retreat, then he is not 
fit to remain at the head of an important bureau, and Mr. ARTHUR 
should ask his resignation at once. 

Mr. Evans is much censured for a recent decision which may have 
been made hastily, as is alleged, but which seems to us not to be open 
to the criticism which it has received. Formerly, the preparation 
called ‘‘ rock and rye,’’ a compound of whiskey and rock candy, was 
taxed as a patent preparation and those who sold it were not required 
to take out a license. Since the stamp duties were abolished, it seemed 
likely to escape all taxation; but Mr. Evans decides that those who 
deal in it must pay the license. The makers and dealers argue that if 
they are liable to license duty now they were so before the repeal, and 
that therefore the collection of stamp duties was illegal. In this 





sophistry several respectable newspapers seem to sustain them, on the 
assumption apparently that the Government cannot impose taxation 
in two forms on the same article. The reasoning lies just the other 
way. Mr. Rav, it seems to us, was remiss in not collecting both 
license and stamp duties, and nothing but an act of amnesty from Con- 
gress can secure these dealers from the liability to pay license for the 
past as well as the future. 





IT seems that there is room for doubt whether Mr. GRESHAM’S order 
excluding lotteries from the use of the mails will be sustained by the 
courts. By an oversight which the last Congress failed to correct, 
although its attention was called to it, ‘ illegal’’ lotteries only are thus 
excluded ; and as the State lotteries of Kentucky and of Louisiana are 
legalized by the State Governments there may be a case made out for 
their right to send and receive letters. But the act of Kentucky or 
Louisiana does not make the operations of these lotteries legal in Illi ois 
or New York, and the precedent set by the United States court: in 
recognizing that prohibitory laws made the business of selling intoxi- 
cants illegal, in spite of a national license, would not need any stretch- 
ing to cover the present case. It might be said, in this case as in that, 
that the nation cannot be converted into an accomplice in transactions 
which are against the standard of legality set up by the State Govern- 
ment. 

It is said that if the Post-Office refuses to carry the mail matter for 
the lotteries the only effect will be to transfer it to the express compa- 
nies. Even that would be a gain, because the facilities for collection 
would be poorer, it would be more costly to the lotteries, and the 
national Government would be relieved of complicity. But, further- 
more, the United States laws do not permit express companies to 
carry letters of any description. Its own refusal to carry them would 
place an embargo on their transmission ; and if it were otherwise the 
express companies are liable to the restraints imposed by State laws, and 
to penalties for breaking those laws. 





WE have referred elsewhere to the general line of objection to the 
proposal to readjust our revenues with stricter reference to the needs of 
the different governments included in our political system. Two of our 
contemporaries deserve especial notice. Zhe Journal of Boston objects 
that the revenue can be kept within the needs of the national Govern- 
ment by simply taking the duties off imported sugars. To this we have 
only two objections. We should like very well to see sugar put on the 
free list. The sugar duties have not served the purpose intended in 
their imposition, and they are not likely to do so. With every year we 
grow more dependent on foreign sugar-producers. But the opportunity 
to make sugar free was lost at the last session of Congress. To take off 
those duties now would be as impossible as to remove the taxes from 
whiskey, beer or tobacco, though much more desirable. The second 
objection is that the relief would be insufficient. Large as is the revenue 
from sugar, its abolition by July, 1884, would leave a considerable sur- 
plus in the Treasury, after all the now accessible bonds had been re- 
deemed and before others will be accessible ; 7. ¢., before 1891. 

Our Free Trade contemporary, Zhe Zimes of New York, is so polite 
as to stigmatize the proposal as lunacy, and also as a step to violent 
centralization. But it feels the full force of the proposal so far as it 
means that the nation should come to the help of the States in the war 
upon illiteracy. And how does this opponent of centralization propose 
to do this?’ By creating in the Southern States a body of teachers, 
accepted and paid by the nation for their services! To the army of 
office-holders already available for the use of political schemers at Wash- 
ington, it would add an army of school-teachers, each taught to look to 
the national treasury directly for recognition and support. For anything 
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happier than this suggestion by way of avoiding centralization, we 
would need to look to an insane asylum. 





PRESIDENT WHITE of Cornell University recently told the Yale 
alumni of the contrast he had seen between municipal management in 
Europe and municipal mismanagement in America. Berlin has grown 
faster than any of our older cities. It has tripled its population in 
thirty years, and it now contains about a million and a quarter of in- 
habitants. It presents, therefore, difficulties in the way of extension 
without overcrowding, street-making, water-supply and drainage, at 
least as serious as any which New York or Philadelphia have to en- 
counter. But between its government and that of New York there can 
be no comparison in point of efficiency, and the annual revenue of 
Berlin is but a trifle greater than the interest on New York’s debt. The 
government of Berlin is conducted with a dignity and an economy 
which are quite unknown in American cities. Men of the highest 
character and attainments accept seats in the town council,—RUDOLPH 
GneIst, for instance. And in other civilized countries generally ‘‘ mu- 
nicipal governments have been steadily improving until they have been 
made generally honest and serviceable.’’ 

The reason of this is not far to seek. In Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries, municipal governments are organized upon those prin. 
ciples of concentrated authority and personal responsibility which are 
recognized generally as fundamental to good government, and recog- 
nized nowhere more clearly than in the Constitution of the United 
States and those of our best-governed Commonwealths. In America, 
municipal government is organized on the principle that nobody can 
be trusted with more than a mere fragment of authority, and that the 
people will be alert enough at election-times to look after the possessorg 
of each and every fragment of responsibility. 





Drs. BEHM and WAGNER’s latest statistics as to the area and popula- 
tion of the world have been going the rounds of our newspapers for 
nearly a year past. These painstaking Germans are the very highest 
authorities on the subject ; but they have made a very serious oversight 
which affects their totals for the American continent. They take for 
granted, as do most people, that since the Northwest Territory was 
handed over by the British Government to the Dominion of Canada 
the Dominion became the possessor of all the continental possessions of 
Great Britain in North America, and they therefore accept the returns 
of the Canadian census as covering these possessions. But the large 
district called Labrador, with its scanty population of half-starved 
natives, is not a part of Canada, but a dependency of New Foundland ; 
and as only the insular area of New Foundland is computed by Messrs. 
BEHM and WaGNER Labrador manages to be left out altogether in its 
native cold. 





THE Pennsylvania Convention’s plank in reference to the surplus 
revenue contains a misprint as given in many of the newspapers. It 
should read that ‘‘ after paying the national debt as fast as its conditions 
permit,” etc., etc., instead of saying, ‘‘ as fast as its condition permtts.”’ 
The conditions of the bonds are such that the debt becomes payable in 
three parts,—one now, another in 1891, and the third in 1907; and the 
debt can be paid no faster than these conditions permit. 





4 

THE contest for the New Hampshire Senatorship has reached its 
second stage. Mr. Roiiins has withdrawn, and Mr. CHANDLER, after 
trying in vain the magic of his own name as a candidate, is seeking to 
maintain his prestige by getting into his hands the nomination of a 
compromise candidate. Everything goes forward just as it did in 
Pennsylvania, with the certainty of a similar ending. At the last, a 
candidate will be found upon whom the Independents can unite, and 
whom the Stalwarts will take because they can do no better. The 
whole process of defeating the caucus in electing a Senator has been 
reduced to a system which leaves no room for originality. 





THE New York Sum on Monday covered the whole of its first page 
with a long story of political corruption, relating chiefly to Mr. Gar- 


FIELD, the source of which it signified was that excellent man, Mr. | 


STEPHEN W. Dorsey, recently acquitted by a Washington jury of the 











charge of conspiracy to rob the Government by means of the ‘‘star’’- 
route mail service. It is hardly worth while to give much time or space 
to an analysis of this stuff. It is, in the first place, a rehash of DorsEy’s 
old stories, which nobody has believed and nobody would believe, ex- 
cept upon the most positive and conclusive evidence, because if believed 
they would make out that General GARFIELD was a corrupt, false, in- 
triguing and unpatriotic man, while Dorsgy was an honest, upright, 
truthful and much-abused man. As to this, the country knows better. 
Dorsey is living and a fair estimate has been made of him; no amount 
of attempts to blacken other people’s reputations can give a better hue 
to his own. General GARFIELD is dead and cannot be heard in his 
own defence, and so strong is the belief in his integrity of character 
that it would be nothing less than the word of an honest man which, 
if raised in his detraction, the people would heed. 





Ir is pleasant to see the people of Milwaukee awakening to the fact 
that a great city needs something more than big grain-elevators on the 
Lake shore, and pleasantly shaded avenues, to give her a place in the 
country worthy of her wealth and of herself. For some time past, there 
has been an intellectual stirring of the waters in Milwaukee, and now 
we hear that the money is forthcoming for a city university which is ex- 
pected to take its place among the best in the land. There are some 
palpable dangers in the way of the new institution. One is the dispo- 
sition to be original, to the neglect of the best experience elsewhere. 
Another is to take up showy and sensational lines, in preference to solid 
work. This seems to have prevented the University of Cincinnati 
from achieving what was expected of it. But the greatest temptation is 
to trust too much to money. It is not possible to buy everything with 
money. EMERSON says: 

“Nor kind nor coinage buys 
Aught above its rate.” 


And faith in the mere power of money will be pretty sure to bring the 
governing body of the new institution into collision with all that is 
worth having in its teachers. The recent history of American universi- 
ties which were to be built upon a great endowment has not been en- 
couraging. 





A Most unhappy state of things exists in a portion of Texas, which 
would be the less lamentable if it were not almost certain to recur in 
other States until we shall have secured in some respects a recast of the 
relations of the national to the State Governments. In this district, 
where serious charges of violation of the national election-laws are to 
be tried, the national authority has been nullified by organized terror- 
ism. An important witness has been assassinated and the United States 
court cannot and dare not hold its sessions. Nor is it easy to see how 
the mischief can be corrected. The State authorities ignore the matter, 
their sympathies being with the accused. The white population of the 
region is acquiescent in the insult to national authority. And the 
United States cannot send its troops into Texas or any other State to 
reinforce its courts, unless it is asked by the Governor to do so. This 
is what might be expected from the lame and impotent amendments to 
our Constitutional law which were effected after the war. But it 
cannot be permanent. 





A STRIKE of the telegraph operators of the country began on Thurs- 
day at noon, and is at this writing unsettled. The operators presented 
a list of ‘‘ grievances’’ to the telegraph companies on Monday, their 
claim being that they should be paid extra for working on Sundays, in- 
stead of being obliged to do so as part of their week’s work ; that eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work, and seven hours a night’s work ; 
that the two sexes shall receive equal pay for equal work, and that there 
shall be an advance of fifteen per cent. insalaries. There are also some 
special demands respecting the pay of “ linemen,’’ ‘‘ Wheatstone opera- 
tors,’’ etc. It appears certain that the strike is extensive, and likely that 
it may make a protracted struggle. 





Tue disorganization of legislation in the imperial Parliament through 
the legislative revolt of Ireland finds a fresh illustration in the conjoint 
victory of Tories and Home Rulers in the matter of permitting live 
cattle to be landed in British ports from America, The real motives 
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behind this vote of the Tories in Parliament are not those which appear 
on the surface. It has not been shown that the foot and mouth disease 
has been imported into England in a single case through American 
cattle. That it already exists in England, is well ascertained, as the 
Irish Council have forbidden the importation of British cattle into that 
kingdom ; and on one occasion Earl SPENCER, by granting a dispensa- 
tion from this order to a friend who wished to import a Devonshire 
bull, managed to bring the disease over. The outcry against our cattle 
is no more than an attempt to shut out American beef from the British 
market, and as such it has been stigmatized by the representatives of 
the great English cities. The Ministry recognize its true character and 
will not yield to it, as to do so would be not only a renunciation of 
their principles, but a defiance of their constituents. But from the 
Tory side the move is a clever one. It will help to keep to his alle- 
giance the British tenant-farmer, who was somewhat disposed to think 
well of the Liberals for introducingthe Tenant’s Improvements Act. 

On another side the Tories have scored a point against the Ministry 
which may have very important results in the next general election, if 
it does not force a dissolution before the summer is over. For years 
past, the English ship-owners have been chafing under the success of 
the Suez Canal, which has reduced very decidedly the profits of the 
carrying trade and has yielded a constantly increasing profit to its 
French proprietors. Now that the single canal has proved inadequate 
for the commerce which finds its way by this shorter route, the demand 
for a second canal, owned and controlled by British merchants, has 
been raised. To this there is no objection in the world, except one, 
viz., that the French company was given by the late Khedive a monop- 
oly of the right to connect the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, and 
that the Sultan confirmed this grant. The English business world 
refuses to acknowledge the grant thus made, but on what grounds of 
right we cannot imagine. The English Government, itself a consider- 
able stockholder in the canal through Lord BEACONSFIELD’s purchase of 
the Khedive’s shares, refuses to give any diplomatic recognition of a 
monopoly. But its chief legal adviser, Lord SHELBOURNE, the Lord 
Chancellor, distinctly tells the House of Lords that the right of the 
French company to a monopoly is unquestionable ; and Mr. GLADSTONE 
has recognized it virtually by entering into an agreement with M. DE 
LessEps that his company, and not a new British company, shall con- 
struct the second canal. The announcement of this agreement has 
caused a general outburst of protest from English boards of trade and 
similar bodies. Here again the Tories see their opportunity. If their 
attitude toward American cattle enabled them to rally their own follow- 
ing, their denunciation of the Suez Canal agreement enables them to 
weaken their enemies where they are the strongest and the most secure. 
To divide the great city constituencies on this question would be an 
achievement more than usually brilliant, and Sir StarrorD NORTHCOTE 
means to do it by resisting the vote of the quota which England as a 
shareholder is called to pay for the newcanal. He will have the united 
support of the Home Rulers, unless some of them are alienated by their 
sympathies with France and their hope to make French influence useful 
for Irish ends. The Home Rulers generally will support the Tories on 
almost any question now, and for just the reason for which they will 
oppose them whenever the Tories are in power. Sir STAFFORD NorTH- 
COTE can count also on some Whig support, but on how much no one 
can predict. The municipal constituencies are not so completely in the 
hands of the capitalists as they were. The workingmen have the power 
to unseat any borough member, and it is by no means certain that the 
workingmen’s vote will be controlled by the considerations which have 
set the ship-owners and exporters in a rage. The members who repre- 
sent the great sea-ports will have to think twice over the matter. But 
whatever their decision the prospect of a forced dissolution of Parlia- 
ment is nearer than at any time in the last three years. 





THE prospect of a serious quarrel between England and France is 
nearer than at any time in the last fifty years. There is in England a 
vast amount of slumbering hostility to French advances in Africa. 
Partly this is from those who are interested in the Madagascar missions, 
and who see in France the hereditary enemy of that great interest in so 
far as it is Protestant. Partly it is from the traders, who foresee the 





destruction of British commerce on the Congo, worth two million dollars a 
year, and not a trifle in these days of decreasing exports and increasing 
imports. To this hostility the French admiral gave its opportunity 
when he bombarded and occupied Tamatave. He ordered the British 
consul, who was dying, to leave the place within twenty-four hours. 
He arrested an English missionary, refused an English vessel permission 
to land her cargo, and hauled down the flags of all the consulates, for- 
bidding them to be displayed again until the consuls severally had re- 
ceived a fresh exeguatur from France. All this was in defiance of the 
best recognized maxims of international law, and reminds the world 
rather of the things done during the French Revolution and the First 
Empire, than of anything in recent diplomatic practice. As a first 
consequence, Mr. GLADSTONE announces to Parliament that he has 
asked the French Government for explanations of these proceedings on 
the part of its admiral, and awaits its answer in a very serious frame of 
mind. If the reports of these outrages be substantiated, France may 
expect to eat a substantial slice of humble-pie before she is done with 
the matter. If she does not, there may be an end to her projects in 
Madagascar and other points on the African coast. 

As the Liberal newspapers in England insist, the existence of this 
misunderstanding renders a conflict in Parliament about the Suez Canal, 
and a defeat of the Ministry, a much more serious matter than under 
ordinary circumstances, and thus renders the secession of a large body 
of Liberals to the support of Sir StarroRD NORTHCOTE less probable. 





Victoria comes to the help of the Queensland colony in the matter 
of annexing New Guinea. The home government having refused to 
sanction the project, this other Australian colony offers to bear its share 
of the political and financial responsibility. But the only way for the 
Australian colonies to give the British Government such security as is 
intended, is through their confederation. A federal union of the three 
islands, leaving each of the colonies free for the present to deal in its 
own way with such questions as a protective tariff, would add to the 
strength of the Empire in the Southern seas and would make it possible 
to pursue in New Guinea any policy which commended itself to their 
collective judgment. Until that is done, the policy of Aucustus 
Csar will be followed as regards the bounds of the Empire in that 


quarter. 
[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’’ page 238.) 








THE PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTION. 

i ie journals which feel themselves obliged for party reasons to 

fiercely attack the resolution on surplus adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Republican Convention, and who for those reasons would attack 
anything under the sun, nomatter how useful or serviceable it might be 
to the country generally, choose to declare that the resolution proposes 
to have the Government ‘‘ raise more revenue than it needs,’’ in order 
to have an excess for distribution. 

As amatter of fact, this statement is not true. The Mew £Zra of 
Lancaster, which has promptly and explicitly denied it, is perfectly 
correct in saying that such is not the meaning of the resolution. The 
Convention chose to take ground only with reference to the present 
state of things. It laid out no plan and made no suggestion as to the 
fiscal policy which should be adopted after we shall have disposed of 
the debt. Its resolution refers to the period of time and the conditions 
of national finance through which we are now passing, and to these 
only. ‘The language is this: 

« That any surplus in the public treasury arising from a redundant revenue should, 
after paying the national debt as fast as its conditions permit, be distributed from 
time to time to the several States upon the basis of population, to relieve them 
from the burden of local taxation and provide means for the education of their 
people.” 

It is true that THE American has argued that wisdom and justice 
would be served by a policy which should make the easily-borne and 
easily-collected forms of national taxation aid for some time to come 
the finances of the States, relieving the people of onerous and objection- 
able local taxation, and has considered this absolutely and without ref- 
erence to a limited period. But the Pennsylvania Convention—very 
properly, no doubt,—took action only with reference to those aspects 
of the subject which are now distinctly presented and which must be 
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immediately met. It has faced the duty of the hour with courage, 
and, as we think, with high intelligence ; but it has not undertaken to 
say what policy should be adopted under a different state of things that 
may arise in the future. 

Looking then to the present situation, and no further, what are the 
facts with which the resolution deals? The Convention declined by 
another and most emphatic declaration to consider for one moment the 
reduction of duties on imports below the level which affords protection 
to home industries. It therefore had to regard the amount of revenues 
from that source as substantially fixed. It declined also to say that the 
internal revenue taxes, now imposed only upon liquors and tobacco, 
should be repealed. The resultant condition from these premises is 
plain. The surplus revenues will be large. We have very high au- 
thority for believing that they will be as great if not greater this year 
than they were last year. They will almost wipe out, before any legis- 
lation of Congress can affect the subject, the whole of the now payable 
debt. The Pennsylvania Convention therefore made its declaration 
looking to this state of facts, and it demanded that the surplus should 
not be wasted, but should be made available for the relief of the people, 
to ease their tax burdens and help their public schools. 

Now let us see how the political opponents of this resolve will meet 
it. They are very full of loose and windy denunciations ; but they do 
not venture to go into the case. They are apparently hoping to fight 
under cover; but this is impossible. They will be driven to declare 
whether they mean to cut down the tariff, or repeal the liquor taxes, or 
waste the public money. We can afford to wait to see them choose 
either of these roads as their preference to the Pennsylvania plan. 
They will attempt, perhaps, to hide behind a generality, and say that 
they propose to ‘‘ reduce taxation,’’ so that there will be no such thing 
as a ‘‘ surplus arising from a redundant revenue.’’ Very well; let them 
try the experiment of such an evasion and trick, and see how far they 
get with it. What ‘taxes’’ willthey cut? Is it to be the internal taxa- 
tion on liquors? If so, the Free Trade wing of their party, led by Mr. 
WarTTERSON, has already denounced so unreasonable a step. Is it then 
to be a reduction of tariff rates, as the Free Traders desire, and JOHN 
Bricut and the English manufacturers, greedily hoping to get our 
markets, expect? We shall see them, and especially the Pennsylvania 
Democratic Convention, confess their unreadiness to boldly and openly 
declare that. 

We caution people who expect to act with candor and honesty, and 
who wish to have done that which is best for their country, not to jump 
at a conclusion adverse to the Pennsylvania resolution. If they do, 
they will hereafter find themselves in a predicament. The opposition 
to it may beat the air, but it cannot face the facts. Time will show its 
weakness, and demonstrate clearly that the resolution points out the 
broad, safe and reasonable road for the country to take. 








THE NEW FISCAL POLICY AND ITS CRITICS. 
HE action of the Republican Convention of Pennsylvania with re- 
gard to the distribution of the surplus of national revenue among 
the States has carried the discussion of that proposal to a wider field 
than it has occupied heretofore. It has put the matter before the whole 
party and the whole country, with the authority, not merely of the right 
reason and good sense inherent in the proposal, but the earnest approval 
of a section of the party which has a right to be heard on this question. 
The Republicans of Pennsylvania are not to be ignored by the rést of 
the country. It is true that they have no ‘‘ favorite son’’ to push for 
the Presidency, and, whatever their enemies may say of them, that they 
have no local and special interests on whose behalf they ask national 
legislation. There is not a Pennsylvania industry enjoying protection 
which is in any way confined to this Commonwealth or which is not 
spreading more rapidly to other and younger fields of labor than if there 
were no protective tariff. The removal of the tariff duties in most cases 
would result in far more injury to the newer industries of the West and 
the South than to our own. The Protectionist policy is no more a 
Pennsylvania policy than it is an Ohio policy, or an Indiana policy, or 
a policy to be identified with the name of a score of our younger 
States. 
Pennsylvania stands by the protective policy, and by this new pro- 
posal as a necessary corollary of that policy. The enemies of the 
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protective policy are fully aware of the inward and indissoluble connection 
of the two things. For one word they have to say against the policy 
on its own merits, they have ten against it as a measure for the main- 
tenance of Protection. When the war upon the tariff was begun, it 
was on the principle, ‘‘ Divide et impera.’’ It was thought that by ap- 
pealing in turn to the cupidity of manufacturers, whose materials paid 
duties, and to producers of raw materials, who might not see the advan- 
tage of duties on manufactures, the tariff might be broken down piece- 
meal. For this reason the whole Free Trade press resisted a general 
revision of the tariff, because anything like that might lead to an under- 
standing among its friends ina body. And when a general revision 
was voted they worked hard to effect divisions in the Protectionist 
ranks, but without success, unless in the case of the wool duties. In 
the main, they were defeated. The friends of the Protectionist policy 
were not such fools as to act separately ; and the cause has a multitude 
of friends who have no special interests to defend, who are Protection- 
ists on general principles and for the good of the country simply, and 
who serve as a common bond between all the other elements. 

Defeated on this line, the Free Trade party saw yet another road to 
success. It was in the existence of a surplus of national revenue beyond 
the needs of the general Government, which could be used for the ex- 
tinction of debt for only a few years until the available bonds would be 
exhausted. ‘They saw that the country would soon be collecting money 
at a rate which would involve locking up millions of currency every 
day in the Sub-Treasuries, and they felt strong to demand that the Gov- 
ernment should begin to reduce its demands upon the people by reduc- 
ing the duties on imported goods. In fine, they felt certain of winning 
the fight between Free Trade and Protection on an issue entirely inde- 
pendent of the merits of either. Whether the protective duties are 
good or bad for American industries, their enemies believed they must 
go, because the national Government has no use for the revenues they 
bring. Thus by a flank movement the Protectionists were to be beaten 
fatally on an issue which is entirely independent of the main question 
between the two policies. 

At first, the Protectionists tried to meet the new attack by doing 
away with the internal revenue duties; but they soon learned how far 
they could go and where they must stop in that process. It was at this 
juncture that we pointed out the precedent of 1836,—supported by 
General Jackson and JoHn C. CatHoun, by DaNniEL WEBSTER and 
Henry Ciay,—as furnishing the solution of a difficulty which grows 
directly out of the peculiar distribution of functions between the na- 
tional and the State governments. And the hard-headed politicians of 
Pennsylvania responded to the suggestion by placing the proposal before 
the country. 

That the proposal has taken the Free Traders between wind and 
water, is evident from the outburst of protest and condemnation with 
which they have received it. Of course, they have discovered in it 
peril unspeakable to our institutions. What Joun C. CaLHoun, after 
much reflection, concluded would serve to put a stop to the centraliza- 
tion of power at Washington, these new Constitutionalists fear as a 
measure of centralization of the worst kind. What he thought neces- 
sary to preserve the balance between nation and State, they see will 
imperil our whole system. What he perceived would convert the States 
into jealous critics of national appropriations, and thus put a stop to 
extravagance in Congress, they find would turn the States into pen- 
sioners and beneficiaries of Congress. All this loose talk is the snatch- 
ing at the first weapon to encounter an unexpected attack. It is im- 
possible to believe that people who can talk sense on other subjects, and 
can measure with good judgment the probable effect of general meas- 
ures, are quite serious in telling us that the general Government is to be 
strengthened by having less money to spend, or the States weakened by 
the equal distribution of its surplus revenues under a general law which 
would preclude all partiality or favoritism. But it is quite impossible 
to distrust their sincerity when they denounce the plan as tending to 
maintain the protective policy, although even there they mean no more 
than that it will give that policy a chance to stand on its own merits, 
instead of being overthrown on a side issue. 

The Democratic papers are, of course, even more emphatic than the 
Republican Free Traders. We observe that they very generally ignore 
the precedent furnished by General JACKSON and Mr. CaALHoun, and 
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talk as though they never had heard of such a thing before. A Demo- 
cratic Senator proposed, a Democratic Congress passed, and a Demo- 
cratic President signed, the bill for the distribution of the surplus in 
1836. They proposed and defended the measure on the principles of 
their own party, and they regarded its passage as a triumph of those 
principles. But the Democrats of 1883 either have a different set of 
principles or they are unable to see their practical application as did 
those of forty-seven yearsago. We take the former alternative to be the 
nearest to the truth. The Democratic principles of 1883 consist of little 
more than ‘‘ Turn the Republicans out in 1884!’’ For that purpose 
they need to avoid the mistake of 1880. They must keep from commit- 
ting themselves on the tariff. They think the Ohio Democrats have 
discovered a formula to which nobody can object, and that they can 
slip through next year without letting anybody know what they mean to 
do about it. They are looking for a candidate who can face north by 
south on this question as cleverly as did some of their candidates in the 
old slavery discussion. They do not love the tariff, but they fear the 
strength of its friends ; and if they can evade those friends so far as to 
secure the Presidency they will do as they did in 1847 with the tariff of 
1842. 

To meet this fine policy comes the question raised for the whole 
country by our State convention: ‘‘ What do you mean to do with the 
surplus? Are you ready to deal with it as General Jackson and Mr. 
CaLHoun did? Ordo you mean to have Congress spend it in useless 
and extravagant appropriations? Or are you ready to destroy it by 
reducing the duties on imports, whatever the peril to our industries ?”’ 
Before 1884, these questions will have to be answered by every public 
man in the country, and upon his answer the friends of the protective 
policy will judge of him whether he is a safe man to trust with the 
public interests. The Ohio formula and the Kentucky formula will 
not serve, gentlemen. They are not answers to the questions of to- 
day. You must go farther, or bear the brunt of the united resistance of 
American Protectionists to your candidates and your platform. The 
Pennsylvania Convention has put the question into such a shape that 
ambiguities must be abandoned. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


. ie awfully sudden death of the Duke of MARLBorROUGH lately, from 

syncope of the heart, is not unlikely to have been more or less 
due to what SHAKESPEARE tells us is sharper than a serpent’s tooth,—‘‘a 
thankless child.’’ The Duke found himself from the time he succeeded 
to his ancestral estates in an unfortunate plight, being burthened with a 
white elephant of enormous appetite in the shape of Blenheim. That 
palace cost at present rates of building some fifteen million dollars, and 
presents the most conspicuous example of the ponderous magnificence 
of VANBRUGH, of whom the epitapher wrote: 


“ Lie heavy on him, earth; for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Had the great MARLBOROUGH’S only son lived, the combined hoards 
of his rapacious parents would have gone to amply sustain the dignity 
of the dukedom; but he died of small-pox when a student at Cam- 
bridge, and Mar.poroucGu, who held female heirs very cheap, seems 
avowedly thenceforward to have lost all interest about his family repre- 
sentatives. After his death, the old Duchess quarrelled furiously with her 
daughter’s son, the second duke, and left her vast accumulations to her pet 
grandson, ancestor of Earl SPENCER, and her daughter, the Duchess of 
Montacu. The dukedom was thus denuded of all but the estates and 
pension granted by the nation. The estates are valued at two hundred 
thousand dollars a year, but probably in these bad agricultural years 
have not netted more than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The Duke had a large family and a spendthrift heir, the most heartless 
and worthless of men, who, as the divorce court lately showed, struck 
his wife, the beautiful daughter of the Duke of ABERCoRN. It is easy 
to see why the famous library was sold, and more recently the collection 
of gems put under the hammer. Blenheim cannot be sold, but it can 
be and probably now will be closed, and the loveliest pleasure-ground 
in England left to go to ruin. The cost of maintaining the place and 
buildings in perfect order is at the very least sixty thousand dollars a year. 





TueE State Department has issued a volume of 1,175 pages, contain- 
ing the reports of American consuls for the years 1880 and 1881 upon 
the commercial relations of the United States with the various foreign 
countries. These reports are of great value as the basis of any exhaus- 
tive and intelligent study of the world’s commerce, and the thorough- 
ness with which they deal with the subject illustrates the great growth 
which our consular system has made in qualities of efficiency and 
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energy during the past ten years. We are laying the foundations now 
for such an understanding of the trade conditions of the world as will 
enable us to rebuild our commercial importance within the next half- 
century, and it will inevitably result that the men who are active in the 
work must largely inform themselves in details by a study of these 
American volumes of reports. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Cambridge who does not favor us with his 
name writes us thus: ‘I think you will find on inquiry that you are 
mistaken in saying that Harvard has just made ‘ the ancient languages 
elective throughout.’ There was such a report in the newspapers, but 
I am assured that it is without foundation. ‘The elective system (which 
does not strike me as being ‘ curious,’ but very simple and natural, ) 
still begins with the sophomore year, and the required freshman course 
still includes the classics.”’ 





THE occurrence of the one hundredth anniversary of Botivar’s birth 
(Tuesday next), and the proposed celebration of it in South America, 
render particularly timely Mr. THAYER’s interesting article upon him. 





Mr. J. W. Rycxman, editor of the /wdustrial Review of this city, 
has addressed an open letter to Mr. Watrerson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, sharply calling the latter’s attention to the unreason- 
able course he has been taking in regard to the interests of his own sec- 
tion of the country. Mr. RyckMAN points out the great opportunity 
of industrial development which the Southern States now possess, and 
says that it is impossible to realize this without protection against ‘‘the 
great wealth, the advanced methods, the universal spread and cheap 
labor of the English nation.’’ Referring to the new spirit in the South, 
he says: 

“Tf anything can interfere with this, it is the pernicious pessimism of Free Trade 
propagated by the men of your class. You should not deceive yourself. Any man can 
see, and it is a matter of great satisfaction, that all Southern men actually in business, 
and all who really are friendly to the growth of new industries, believe with us of the 
North that the present national policy is the only safe basis on which these industries 
can rest. For verification of this statement, permit me to refer you to any one of the 
thousand manufacturers of your own city. We know it here by tests more sharply de- 
fined than they do at the South, because here the foreign competition holds a perpetual 
menace over every new industry that attempts to rise. All our manufacturing interests 
are relatively new. A narrow limit of time and a small margin in price mark the line 
of their success or failure even now, and this because the workman abroad is scarcely 
more than a machine, and as such receives at the hands of the manufacturing proprietor 
the barest measure of consideration. As the new growths of industry of the North have 
risen beneath the zegis of national Protection, so, too, must those of the South, starting 
with a full knowledge of the destructive competition to which English Manchester and 
Birmingham would subject them, if they could, be nurtured in their present infancy 
under the shield of a protective tariff. A wild theorist who knows nothing of the facts 
of business may talk in another strain; but every business man knows better than to 
expect to build up any new industries whatever under Free Trade.” 


Mr. RycKMAN deals with the subject purely as a practical question, 
and his letter ought to be everywhere read at the South. What Mr. 
WATTERSON may think or say of it, we do not pretend to guess; but we 
have no idea that he can long keep his foot-hold for advocating a policy 
which is manifestly destructive to the interests of the people among 
whom his journal circulates. 


THE importation and consumption of tea and coffee in the United 
States furnish the subject for several tables in the latest quarterly report 
fro:n the Bureau of Statistics, and some curious and interesting figures 
are presented. Thus it appears that the consumption of coffee in this 
country in 1882 (the twelve months ending June 3oth of that year,) 
was 8.25 pounds for each person, great and small. This seems in- 
credible ; but the net import was four hundred and thirty-five and a 
half millions of pounds, and this gave the amount stated fer capita. 
The increase in coffee-drinking, too, is remarkable. In 1821, it was 
less than a pound and a half apiece (1.29 pounds), but it rose rapidly 
in the ten years following, reaching 5.73 pounds in 1831. The average 
value per pound in 1821 was 20.2 cents ; in 1882, it was 9.8 cents ; and 
the highest value since 1823 was in 1874, when it rose to 19 3 cents, 
though it had been made free of duty by the act of May ist, 1872. The 
cost of the coffee imported in 1882 was nearly forty-three millions 
of dollars ($42,815,027), and at the same time the cost of the tea im- 
ported was nineteen millions of dollars ($18,975,046), the consumption 
of it per capita being 1.46 pounds. As for the price of tea, there is no 
great change in sixty years; it cost 23.6 cents per pound in 1821 and 
24.6 in 1882, the fluctuations having been up to 37.7 in 1873 and down 
to 14.1 cents in 1850. 


No other country in the world drinks so much coffee as the United 
States does, and in only three or four do the people consume so much 
per capita. Professor VAN DEN BeEr«, of Batavia, a good authority, es- 
timated that in 1879 the people of the Netherlands consumed 17.90 
pounds of coffee apiece ; those of Belgium, 9.13; those of Norway, 
8.73; those of the United States, 8.27; and those of Cape Colony, 
772. The other countries with which we are intimately connected 
used little, compared with these figures,—the French only 3.04 pounds 
and the English but .99 of a pound. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE DORSEY ATTACK AND OTHER CURRENT TOPICS. 


HE New York 7imes describes the long chapter of Dorsey’s 

charges, published in the Svz on Monday, as simply the ‘‘ ancient 
and fish-like stories’’ which Dorsey had been retailing around for 
months. The Zimes says: 


«Were it really necessary, in the interest of historical truth and present and future 
good government, to blacken the name of the dead President, it would be a painful 
task for any honorable journalist, to be undertaken only on convincing evidence from 
reputable sources, capable of being sustained by public use of documentary proof. 
But when a journal takes the unsupported word of a revengeful scoundrel whom its 
own columns have shown to be a robber of the Treasury, a faithless Senator, and 
steeped in corruption, and on that word, without producing one line of the documents 
which he pretends to possess, seeks to destroy the memory of the President, it surely 
sacrifices to partisan feeling much that a respectable journal holds sacred. It would be 
attaching more importance to Dorsey’s stale stories than is worth while to examine 
them in detail. They have been before the public for months, and they have produced 
no effect whatever upon the minds of impartial men. His unconscionable brag about 
his part in the campaign of 1880 has been exposed long since, and to anyone who 
cares to compare his conflicting statements they defeat themselves. So far from being 
the trusted director of that campaign, he was throughout a suspected busybody. The 
greatest labor for which he is responsible was the labor he imposed upon the persons in- 
terested in watching him to prevent an outbreak of his unconquerable fondness for 
treachery. The Republican party and the present Administration are fair subjects for 
searching criticism from their political opponents; but the effort to reach them by join- 
ing a disreputable wretch like Dorsey in defaming the memory of President Garfield is 
neither decent nor shrewd.” 


On Monday, an absurd report was printed in some of the Philadel- 
phia papers to the effect that ex-Governor Hoyt intended joining the 
Democratic party. It did not take long to receive an explicit denial 
of the story from him, and in the course of the interview with a reporter 
of Zhe Press his opinion was given on an interesting topic: 


««¢ What effect will last year’s Independent movement have on the party and its 
ability to carry the State?’ the ex-Governor was asked. 

««¢ That movement,’ he replied, ‘had an entirely wholesome result; and it is a dose 
that the people are prepared to administer at any time when a like disease threatens 
again. Inthe absence of attempts at bossism, this is an unquestionably Republican 
State, and wili prove itself so this year. The Republican party is undoubtedly in pos- 
session of the available side of the living issues of the day, and is the best representa- 
tive of the conscientious and intelligent purposes of the people. At the same time, it 
is greatly to be hoped by every good citizen that the Democratic party will be so able 
to formulate a body of consistent, coherent doctrine on public questions as to make 
itself a formidable competitor for public favor, and compel the Republican party to 
maintain the high ground it seems to occupy.’ ” 


The Chattanooga (Tenn.,) Zizmes discusses in this incisive way the 
relative merits of the State of Pennsylvania and of Mr. Henry Wat- 
terson : 


«When a fellow who don’t know anything, and imagines he favors Free Trade, can 
say nothing in favor of his theory, he uses the vacuum which he believes contains his 
intellect in abusing Pennsylvania. Well, Pennsylvania can afford to smile at Watterson 
and all his parasites. A State which produces more than half of all the iron and steel 
made in the country,—whose hills and valleys swarm with busy, happy, prosperous 
people,—a State which expends $9,000,000 yearly upon the education of her youth,—a 
State that has turned her own hills and plains into miil sites, and wrested from the 
bowels of her mountains millions on millions of dollars’ worth of coal and ore, and has 
furnished men and great blocks of capital toward the development of the great West and 
South,—such a grand and prosperous Commonwealth can afford to treat the stupid 
demagogues and ill-mannered fools who snarl at her with the contempt they deserve. 
Pennsylvania has grown great, rich, populous, intelligent and powerful by minding her 
own business strictly, looking out for her interests, utilizing her brain and brawn 
and raw material. If the impertinent blatherskites who assail her for her prosperity 
could take a hint from her prosperity and the reason of it, they might thereby be 
greatly profited. Pennsylvania is an honor to our free institutions, a standing proof of 
our splendid Anglo-American pluck, and she laughs secure in her fortune at those who 
envy her success and scold about her methods. The vapid and puerile envy of the 
Wattersons but serves to amuse the master minds of the glorious State founded by 
Penn.” 








SIMON BOLIVAR. 


‘THE genius of a race may be learned in its colonies. There its 

virtues or its vices develop much faster than at home, where cus- 
toms and a settled state of society act as a check against sudden gfowth. 
In modern times, there have been two remarkable colonizing nations, 
the English and the Spanish. The area which they have brought under 
their sway in the New World and in the Pacific, 1s nearly similar. The 
conditions of conquest were almost equal, the advantage being on the 
side of the Spaniards. The results are as far apart as are the present posi- 
tions of Britain and Spain in the scale of nations. But it was only three 
hundred and fifty years ago that the order was reversed. When the 
three young monarchs, Charles V., Francis I. and Henry VIII., were 
rivals for election to the imperial throne, Spain stood foremost in 
Europe, and the then recent discovery of America opened to adventur- 
ous Spaniards a field of unknown extent, where fame or wealth were 
sure to be acquired. The subjects of Charles V. set out in quest of 
El Dorado with as much eagerness as their ancestors had sought the 
Holy Grail or flocked to Palestine to rescue their Lord’s sepulchre 
from infidel keepers. The Pizarros and Cortes and Ponce de Leon 
pushed into the mysterious depths of the unknown continent, searching 
for the inexhaustible mountain of gold or for the elixir of youth. From 
the first, injustice and cruelty stamped the acts of the conquerors. 
Planted in blood, the Spanish colonies grew up in discord. The black- 











garbed Jesuit like a shadow accompanied the mailed soldier. The 
Inquisition ended the debasing work of the sword. Where might 
failed, spiritual weapons coaxed the ignorant and terrified the supersti- 
tious into abject submission. Crimes were common, because the crimi- 
nal could buy absolution from the priests. Duplicity and ferocity 
went hand in hand. Under the shadow of the Church, vice flourished 
rankly. Greed of gold, lust, falsehood, inhumanity and superstition 
were the seeds sowed in South America by the Spaniards. Thus, 
although the Spanish possessions were the richest, and although the 
Spanish colonies preceded by a century those of England, the latter 
quickly took the lead in all that concerns true prosperity and progress. 

When the United States became independent and men beheld a 
republic established on a permanent basis, the world entered upon a new 
epoch of which we have as yet scarcely crossed the threshold. More 
than the thirteen original colonies 

“heard the huge-nibbed pen 

Of Jefferson tell the rights of man to man.” 
In France there were ready listeners, and as the news of the triumph of 
liberty slowly drifted through the South American colonies they, too, 
began to dream and to aspire. The Spaniards still ruled their provinces 
in the New World by means of governors-general and of small standing - 
armies. They directed the commerce, and they treated the natives— 
who, by intermarriage with the aborigines, and by the natural develop- 
ment of six generations, presented a, modification of the Andalusian 
type,—like subjects, instead of brothers and equals. Disputes were fre- 
quent between the colonists and the Crown, and so heavy lay the taxes 
upon the former that material advancement was impossible. Education 
was utterly neglected, because neither the home government nor the 
priesthood approved of fostering this enemy which must eventually have 
put them to flight. 

During a generation after the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence at Philadelphia, the desire for liberty passed in spasmodic move- 
ments up and down the South American continent. The outbreak and 
success of the French Revolution and the consequent unsettled condition 
of Spain increased the enthusiasm and the chances of success of the 
colonists. It is not to be supposed, however, that although there was 
loud talk of the rights of man, and although windy orators pictured the 
beauties of a true republic and alluded generously to the Gracchi and 
Brutus, and all the other heroes of antiquity, the South Americans had 
a definite idea of practical republicanism, or that they were fitted to 
receive it all at once. So inbred were the evils of tyranny in their 
nature that even the most patriotic might easily have been mistaken for 
a ruffian. The methods they adopted by preference were underhand, 
and although there were frequent ephemeral revolutions and a good deal 
of bloodshed this struggle for freedom lacked the dignity and moral 
sublimity of its Northern model. Many joined the native party, either 
from a desire for personal aggrandizement or for private revenge. 
Assassination was a favorite weapon and treachery was common. After 
periodic riots in which the Spaniards were mainly successful, the colo- 
nists would be forced to sink back into a condition of comparative 
tranquillity, in order to attend to their trade and agriculture ; and 
doubtless many merchants who grumbled at high taxes and Spanish ex- 
tortion resigned themselves to bear these burdens, rather than trust their 
lives and property to fanatical and uncertain revolutionists. 

But at length day dawned and the man of whom South America 
stood in need appeared. This was Simon Bolivar y Ponte, the only 
South American who in ability and in integrity deserves to rank among 
the patriots of Europe and the United States. He was as practical as 
he was enthusiastic, as wise as he was courageous, as unselfish as he was 
ambitious. Although an aristocrat by birth, he was one of the world’s 
democrats by choice. He knew the advantages of a republic ; but he 
also keenly understood the sacrifices and the struggles which it exacts. 
He knew, moreover, that merely to change the form of government 
does not raise a people, but that they must be educated in order to be 
able to mount slowly the ladder of independence. 

Bolivar was born in Caracas on the 24th of July, 1783, and was sent 
to Madrid, where he studied law. He returned to his home in 1801, 
but the death of his newly-married wife soon afterwards led him to seek 
distraction in travel. In 1809, he came to the United States, and he 
examined republican institutions with the carefulness of a practical in- 
vestigator. That he learned much, cannot be doubted ; for upon going 
back to Venezuela he openly joined the ranks of the natives and began 
a career of patriotism which lasted nearly twenty years. The work 
which Bolivar wished to achieve was two-fold ; the Spaniards were to 
be driven out, and the natives were to be trained so as to be worthy and 
capable of self-government. Although at the outset the former task 
seemed, the latter has been proved by experience to be, the harder of 
the two. Men of all races have been stirred up to a point of enthusiasm 
where they throw off a tyrant’s yoke; but far less often have they 
showed the ability of profiting by their victory. So true is this of the 
South Americans that now, after having been emancipated during nearly 
two generations, they are still far from possessing dignified and stable 
government. 

Bolivar first fought for Venezuela under the patriot Miranda, and 
was successful in several engagements. Being routed.in one unlucky 
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fight, however, he was forced to flee to Curacoa, whence he soon re- 
newed the attack upon the Spaniards, having only a hastily gathered 
force with him. For seven years the war lasted, with varying results. 
More than once Bolivar was driven from his country, only to return 
with unquenched ardor to keep up the struggle. At length, in Febru- 
ary, 1819, after he had triumphed decisively over his chief antagonist, 
Morillo, he was chosen president of Venezuela and given dictatorial 
power. He at once set about doing for New Grenada, the vast, thinly- 
settled country to the west of Venezuela, what he had achieved at home. 
His march over the Cordilleras, followed by victories at Tunja and Bo- 
jaca, still remains one of the most brilliant military exploits of the South- 
ern Continent. By the year 1822, the Spanish troops had been com- 
pletely routed and New Grenada was united to Venezuela under the 
name of the United States of Colombia. Bolivar was made president 
without opposition. Not satisfied with this success, he went down the 
Pacific coast, through Ecuador into Peru, which was striving for free- 
dom, and which with his help became free. Lower Peru was erected 
into a separate republic, called Bolivia after its champion, and the Pe- 
ruvian presidency was conferred upon him. Thus in 1826 Bolivar was 
the chief magistrate of a territory almost equal to Brazil in area. The 
sword having performed its work, he next undertook the more difficult 
business of legislation. Not long was it before jealousy began to aim, 
not only at his popularity and power, but at his life. He knew his 
countrymen well, and understood that only by a firm government could 
they be kept in subjection until by education the inherited vices of three 
centuries had been eradicated. He perceived that a strong man must 
hold the wheel, and he advocated a dictatorship. This gave his enemies 
a palpable weapon against him. ‘They said very openly that he was no 
patriot at all, that he had sought for personal aggrandizement, that he 
intended to imitate Cesar. The recent example of Napoleon in France 
was brought forward, and the question asked: ‘‘ What is to prevent 
Bolivar from playing the Bonaparte here?’’ Had these malcontents 
been sagacious, they would have seen that the Venezuelan was honest, 
while the Corsican was not ; but they were neither sagacious nor honor- 
able. Bolivar offered to resign his presidency of Colombia; but when 
the critical moment came his friends and the majority of the people ral- 
lied to him and begged him to reconsider his determination. In 1829, 
however, Venezuela and New Grenada separated, and their chief ruler 
soon afterward laid down his power and retired. He was voted a pen- 
sion of thirty thousand piastres, and the confidence of the people was 
undiminished ; but he did not long enjoy rest from his labors. In De- 
cember, 1830, he died at San Pedro. 

After his death, his countrymen were able to recognize the splendid 
character of their benefactor, and they tried by heaping posthumous 
honors upon him to atone for the suspicion and enmity and envy with 
which they had frustrated his plans and saddened the close of his career. 
Twelve years after he died, his body was removed to Caracas and there 
buried with all the pomp which remorse could suggest. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that his fame has broadened in the past half-century, 
and that his example has been a living encouragement to all the South 
American republics in their internecine quarrels. The precepts which 
he taught have not been forgotten, although his countrymen have not 
yet put them into practice. His character is so clear that it scarcely 
requires analysis. His patriotism inspired all his acts and breathed no- 
bility into his other qualities. His disinterestedness was put to the 
proof many times, but never failed. He was born rich and he died 
poor, having spent his private fortune to help the cause of freedom. 
Although for several years the treasuries of three republics were within his 
reach, his bitterest enemy could not accuse him of peculation. His ex- 
ploits as a military commander show that on a large field he might have 
won a place among the leading generals of the century. His repub- 
licanism was of the purest sort, and he was even more consistent than 
Washington, to whom he has been likened by the people of South 
America, because he personally preached the abolition of slavery and 
gave a large number of slaves their liberty. He saw that if freedom be 
good for one class it must be good for all. 

Such was he whom his friends call ‘‘the great liberator ;’’ and 
surely, wherever a noble democratic career is reverenced, and wherever 
men are grateful for the chiefs who have fought for progress and hu- 
manity, gratitude and reverence will not be lacking for Simon Bolivar. 

W. R. THAYER. 








THE SECOND MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT* 


ROM “ Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain’’ is a long road from any 
point of view; it is fully as far from the speculative philosophy of 
Brook Farm to the bloody conflict of Cedar Mountain as it is from 
Massachusetts to Virginia by even a roundabout route. But the author 
of the military book to which he has given this title was not thinking of 
Brook Farm in its intellectual phase; he was regarding it as the camp 
of one of the best of the Massachusetts infantry regiments, which as- 
sembled there in the early days of the war to make ready for taking the 
field, when very grim physical aspects had come into play and had 
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supplanted the sentimental features with which Brook Farm is generally 
associated. The author’s impressions of the latter are not given, unless 
negatively when he says of the encampment of his regiment in that 
pastora' place: ‘‘ Brook Farm is to me forever hereafter holy ground. 
It has been consecrated by our occupancy, redeemed by the solemn 
tread of our columns upon its green sod, while its story shall live as an 
organ strain in the grand epic of American liberty.’’ This is very fine 
language, but the word, ‘‘ redeemed,’’ may be objected to in unmilitary 
quarters. 

It was the Second Regiment of Massachusetts Infantry which the 
author commanded, and indirectly it is the brave deeds of this regiment 
which afford the vazson d@’ etre for the volume which he proffers. The 
fame of this command was already assured, even beyond the limits of 
its own State. Numerous private memoirs and the sad but splendid 
pages of the Harvard memorial biographies tell us of the many gallant, 
accomplished young officers, whose lives, given freely for their country, 
have made the Second Massachusetts Regiment illustrious, while an 
official history of the regiment and army reports of many hard-fought 
fields have shown its mettle and the discipline and value of its patriotic 
rank and file. At this late day and under such circumstances, it would 
be ancient history to enter again upon any of the chief incidents in the 
career of such a well-known and honored organization. But we have 
not read far before we discover that it is General Gordon, who led the 
regiment to the field, who is the motive of the present work, and not 
the regiment itself, and hence we have the less regret in expressing our 
opinion that take it all in all General Gordon’s book is by far the worst 
war book that we have ever fallen in with, and the like of it we hope 
never to see again. The egotism of it is beyond description and beyond 
realization without reading the book itself, which carries its own penalty. 
The personal brag is unique in a region where high civilization and the 
modesty of worth have some foothold, and where the best people do not 
wear their hair long and carry pistols in their boots. 

And worse than this the author, presuming to speak for and in some 
sense representing a military constituency which challenges the admira- 
tion of all patriotic people, belittles them in the eyes of sensible readers 
by fulsome praise of them at the expense of comrades in arms of high 
and low degree, exalting himself meantime in the lustre of their brave 
deeds and denouncing or disparaging with impartial hand the con- 
stituted authorities, civil and military, who chanced to rule over him. 
In domestic strife, in preparation for war, he encountered and routed 
the general Government of the United States and the State authorities 
of Massachusetts, represented by Governor Andrew; in the field, in 
wordy broils within our own lines, he fell foul of and easily demolished 
Pope, Banks, Sigel, and others, in the unhappy campaigns where he met 
them ; in the camp, he quartered himself in the houses of defenceless, 
hostile people, mostly women, and harangued them into silence on the 
political issues ; in conflict with the enemy, he attacked Stonewall Jack- 
son’s superior numbers or held them at bay single-handed with his regi- 
ment or brigade, all other troops failing him; and he makes it clear 
besides that Stonewall Jackson was not much of a general and won but 
little success in the campaigns referred to, and would have had none at 
all, if General Gordon’s counsels had been followed. 

It is with a feeling of pity and sympathy for the Second Massachu- 
setts Regiment that we close this preposterous book. Every word of it 
might be true, but not a word of it could be said to be called for. It 
is merely the outburst of a conceited writer puffed up with the military 
prestige of a West Point education in a class with McClellan and 
Stonewall Jackson, and applying the rod with random blows, using his 
military associations before and during the war to give it effect. In 
the midst of fault-finding and denunciation, his chief tribute of praise 
is to a horse which served him well, though another man was the 
owner of it until it was captured from the enemy, etc., ina barn. Of 
one person only, friend or foe, has he any real admiration, any wholly 
unqualified respect for his abilities, intelligence and zeal at all hours of 
the day or night. Him he absolutely dotes upon; and though this 
person was the first colonel of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, and 
is a writer of books in which he incidentally commands them, we doubt 
extremely if the survivors and their friends, and the friends of the fallen, 
are grateful for such praise in the midst of such unbecoming surroundings. 








THE SALVATION ARMY IN ENGLAND. 
JULY 2, 1883. 

OME months ago, I made for the readers of THE AMERICAN a study 

of the agnostic aspect of English thought, which walks abroad in 

the high places and results in intellectual circles in a creed of negation 
and a gospel of indifference. This mental effect, though by no means 
new, had been reached by different and characteristic methods of thought 
and was'therefore well worthy of consideration. But the emotional va- 
riety of religion which is called ‘‘salvationism,”’ if its votaries are drawn 
from circles less important and of less culture, has found a much wider 
field for its exercise and is as marked a feature of English life at the 
present time. In the unnumbered kinds of emotional worship which 
followed the exercises of the Puritans, may be found many parallels for 
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it; but there have been fewsects or bodies that have worked by methods 
so strange. The agnostic by a line of scientific reasoning has convinced 
himself of the uncertainty of his grounds of belief, and has placed in the 
realm of the unknowable whatever he held of spiritual faith; but the 
teaching of the Salvation Army has inspired its adherents, not only with 
a personal and instant belief, but with a knowledge, and that of the 
most familiar, too, of all that we have been accustomed to regard with 
the greatest reverence and fear. The crude and rugged familiarity with 
which ignorant men have been taught to speak of sacred things, and the 
extravagant manner which they have assumed in the pursuit of them, 
have caused in the body of the people an intense repugnance to or a 
lively contempt for the excited methods of the military religionists. 
Yet notwithstanding its external eccentricities, or probably because of 
them, the Salvation Army has drawn to itself followers who may be 
numbered, it is stated, by hundreds of thousands in England alone, and 
spreading beyond our shores has established ‘‘corps’’ in several 
European countries, besides the United States and many of the English 
colonies and dependencies. So far, it is true, the movement has no- 
where shown such vitality as at its fountain-head ; and this is probably 
inherent in its constitution, for possessing an adventitious authority only 
it is yet dependent entirely upon a central control in London. In 
England, at any rate, it has prospered greatly; and history will record 
it as a characteristic phase of nineteenth century life, for it has stirred 
to something like enthusiasm for religion great numbers of people who 
have known very little of any such feeling before. 

It was, perhaps, in the nature of things that the Salvation Army, 
seeking to lead in a popular manner the lowest ranks of the people, 
should assume a familiar and unconventional method. That it should 
be, as in fact it is, *‘ always in arow,’’ its proceedings being of the most 
‘‘rowdy’’ kind, is unfortunate for its social position, and quite unnec- 
essary, also. Those whose practice it is to enter into their closets and 
pray in secret in all humility of heart, were repulsed by the grotesque 
behavior of the men who put an “S” on their collars to denote that 
they were saved, which they proclaimed aloud likewise in _barbar- 
ous songs to the rude sound of the drum. These open and violent pro- 
ceedings ofthe Army were the result of the experience of its ‘* general,”’ 
Mr. Booth, who as a minister of the Methodist new connection had 
found quiet and ordinary methods quite inefficacious ; and by him the 
whole constitution of the body was thus elaborated. He considered 
that an autocratic and despotic government, of which he should be the 
chief, was absolutely necessary ; for otherwise personal jealousy and 
bickering would reduce the Army’s capacity for work; and a strong 
military organization was the consequence. Proceeding on these lines, 
the body was divided into corps, and its members enlisted and promoted 
on the army system, being told off for territorial work in local regi- 
ments. A strong advocacy of the temperance cause, with which it 
associates some discouragement of the use of tobacco, has had much to 
do in certain circles with redeeming the objectionable features of the 
system, which, indeed, are not a few. The duty of making reconnais- 
sance for fit territory to invade, is looked upon by the General as of 
great importance and is confided only to those of special aptitude. 
These selected individuals are requested to appear quiet and orderly, 
but in no degree well-to-do ; within certain limits, they are to be all 
things to all men; and they must have the practical capability of meas- 
uring buildings and deciding as to their suitability for Army purposes. 
When a stronghold is ‘‘ attacked,’’ it is done with all boldness and the 
instructions for it are very minute; the kind of announcements to be 
used, the appearance of success to be assumed, the publicity needed in 
the papers, and many particulars as to collections, and so on, are all 
carefully prescribed in the regulations. The appearance of a ‘‘ taken 
town ’”’ is characterized by eccentric announcements which verge often 
on blasphemy, and by bills on its walls with notices of the preachings of 
converted prize-fighters and others ; its streets are perambulated by pro- 
cessions of excited men and women who sing songs in which the divine 
names are often substituted for those of popular characters. At the 
meetings, what with extravagant declamation and excited feelings, the 
people are worked up to that ecstatic state in which they feel the ful- 
ness of self-satisfaction and believe themselves to be saved. In short, 
whatever the Salvation Army may do, it is specially exacted by its 
chiefs that wherever it opens a campaign it shall be very much ez 
évidence, indeed, and shall attract the attention of the people by some 
means, even if in doing so it outrage those things they have been accus- 
tomed most to revere. At the present time, most English people have 
had some experience of the external methods of the Army, and these 
have probably shocked them not a little; they may have met the 
‘* Blood-and-Fire Hallelujah Lasses, led by the Scotch Lass and the 
Blyth Wonder in red guernseys,’’ or one of the many like processions 
which are regularly described in the War-Cry, but it is not likely that 
they have recognized much religion in them. 

Yet, whatever charges may be made against the Salvation Army of 
dragging to the very dust the great ideals of religion, there is no doubt 
that the movement has been productive in many parts of much good. 
It may be said that the doctrines of the Army are neither very precise 
nor very well defined ; but at any rate it has raised to a species of re- 
ligious enthusiasm many of the lowest classes of the English people, 
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and has done something towards improving the character of their lives. 
The mayor and sheriff of Newcastle-on-Tyne, with four members of 
Parliament and a number of magistrates, declared that the movement 

had effected a ‘‘ marked and indisputable change in the lives of many 

of the worst characters,’’ and there is other evidence of the same na- 

ture. The Army, too, has found friends in the ministers of other de+ 

nominations, and from the Church of England it has received warm 

sympathy. If, indeed, religion is to be the comfort of all classes of 
people, some license, it was argued, must surely be allowed in the 

methods by which it attains this end; but when it was seen that these 

methods did away with the possibility of reverence, above or below, the 

position of the Army was somewhat estranged ; and so far as the Church 

of England is concerned the charges of immorality brought against it 

by the bishops tended in this direction also. Yet apart from its 

‘‘rowdy’’ treatment of religious subjects, and the rude champions to 

whose exposition it has confided them, such as ‘‘the one legged 

prophet,’’ ‘‘ Glory Sam from Battersea,’’ the ‘‘ Marylebone Fiddler,”’ 

and many another such throughout the country, the Army has not seri- 

ously offended any religious body and it has met with little discourage- 

ment from any. 

If, however, religious movements thrive best under persecution, the 
Salvation Army had enough of the kind to ensure its progress. It has, ° 
in fact,—in England, at all events,—been assailed everywhere by 
crowds of roughs who mimic its practices under the name of the 
‘«Skeleton Army,’’ and has met with a great many troubles of other 
kinds as well. How much of its success has been due to this or similar 
causes, it is impossible to say ; and it is not easy to determine what the 
extent of its real success has been. In 1877, the Army was stated to 
have twenty-nifie corps, thirty-one officers and six hundred and twenty- 
five soldiers, ‘‘ ready to speak when wanted,’’ and an income of forty- 
two hundred pounds sterling per annum. In the early part of this 

-year, the number of corps was declared to be three hundred and thirty- 
one, of officers seven hundred and sixty, and of trained soldiers fifteen 
thousand, with an income of seventy thousand pounds sterling. Later, 
General Booth stated that the receipts reached eighty-eight thousand 
pounds sterling, and in March they rose to one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds sterling per annum. The number of people who 
attend the services of the Army is not at all known, and if it were 
would not be a trustworthy indication of progress, considering that a 
great many are probably attracted by curiosity alone. England, we 
are told, has been mapped out into thirteen divisions, each under the 
charge of a major; and certainly every town of even moderate size is 
occupied by a detachment. In many towns, too, the Army has become 
possessed of property, having purchased theatres and other buildings 
suitable for its purposes; and in London it has “‘ training barracks’’ at 
Clapton, with a congress hall capable of holding five thousand people ; 
and it has also secured for sixteen thousand pounds sterling the Grecian 
Theatre and Eagle Tavern, in the City Road. All this property is 
held for the use of the Army by the General, in whose name it stands. 
But the pecuniary receipts have not answered all the needs of the body, 
and it has been compelled to obtain money on loan; and many of its 
adherents have likewise made deposits on bonds ‘‘ for fixed periods, at 
fixed rates of interest.’? General Booth has hopes that the Army’s 
publications, the War-Cry and the Little Soldier, will also prove a 
fruitful source of income, with their joint circulation of three hundred 


. and sixty thousand weekly. 


It will thus be seen that the Salvation Army has not only a religious 
aspect, but acommercial, and a very practical one, also; and herein lies, 
perhaps, one of its greatest dangers. If its chief possesses sufficient 
authority to be responsible for the conduct of the Army, it can scarcely 
be expected that people will long continue to confide to him large sums 
of money of which no complete return is made. Already cries of dis- 
satisfaction have been heard, and in one or two places there has been a 
severance between the local centre and the head authority,—a revolt, 
in fact, against despotic and irresponsible government. I speak of the 
English aspect of the question only; but naturally in other countries 
the loss of authority will be greater. Perhaps, however, the most serious 
danger to the latest revival is that of the reaction which may be ex- 
pected to follow upon the excited ardor of its early success; and to 
this may be added an increasing objection to its aggressive manner and 
abhorrence of its irreverent treatment of religious subjects. What the 
end of the movement will be, no one can tell. General Booth hopes it 
will not grow into a sect, and unless it attach itself more firmly to dogma 
it can scarcely do so. But as an external method of religion alone it 
will be subject to change, and probably thus to decay; and upon its 
dissolution it is to be feared there would follow a grave demoralization ; 
for its military bonds would thus be removed from those whom its reck- 
less language has deprived of all reverence whatever. JOHN LEYLAND. 








LITERATURE. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S ESSA YS. 
N Mr. George Macdonald’s numerous and very unequal novels, some 
of the best things are his morsels of criticism on English writers, 
especially the English poets. 


In the ‘‘ Seaside Parish’’ are studies of 
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Herbert and Vaughan, and in ‘‘ St.Michael and St. George ’’ of Gower 
and of Haywood, which are most genial and appreciative. His ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s Antiphon ”’ is itself a review of the sacred poetry of England 
which contains some fine and discriminative writing. Mr. Macdonald, 
therefore, is not a novice in critical any more than in constructive work, 
and his volume called in the English edition ‘‘ Orts,’’ and in the Ameri- 
can reprint ‘‘ The Imagination, and Other Essays’’ (Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co.), will find a great many readers prepared for what good 
things it contains. 

It seems to us that Mr. Macdonald is a representative Celt in Eng- 
lish literature. He has what Matthew Arnold characterizes as the 
Celtic preference for the lofty although not exactly of the grand in 
style. He has the Celtic intensity and adandon, with more than a 
little of the Celt’s penchant for superstition. But upon this natural 
basis has been built an intense Christian devoutness which interpene- 
trates all these qualities as his nearer observers say it interpenetrates his 
daily life and common speech. Mr. Macdonald is like his countryman, 
Thomas Erskine, in that the world has been transformed for him by 
the sight of God. He resembles Erskine farther, in that the broad- 
ening of his religious thought has not been, as with men like Service, 
Tholuch, Stanley, Brooke and Haweis, at the expense of its depth and 
fervency. He is by nature a care-taker of souls,—a preacher ; and only 
the necessities of the times and popular taste have laid upon him the 
necessity of doing his preaching in novels. 

In his volume of essays, that on ‘‘ The Imagination’’ stands first, 
both in place and in merit. It is one of those subjects in which his 
mind comes into sharp collision with the ordinary man, and in which 
he has the case all in his own hands. He shows the function of this 
great power in the sphere of science, of history and of morals to be of 
no less importance than in that of art and poetry. We are surprised 
that in the abundance of his illustrations he makes no use of Professor 
Tyndall’s account of the part played by the imagination in scientific 
discovery. He does quote Coleridge as saying that no one but a poet 
will make any further great discoveries in mathematics,—a prediction 
exactly fulfilled in Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the poet who invented 
the method of quaternions. After a sketch of the growth of an in- 
dividual mind come three essays on Shakespeare, the man, his art, and 
his conception of Ham/et’s father. In each of these there is the pur- 
pose to bring the poet’s life and his work into visible relations with the 
moral order of life, and to show that Shakespeare depicted in his plays 
the ethical lessons he had learned by a fruitful observation of life as it 
came to him. Next in importance are critical essays on Wordsworth, 
Browning, Shelley, and Thomas Toke Lynch, the sacred poet. That 
on Browning is occupied with that most remarkable pair of poems, 
‘‘ Christmas Eve’’ and ‘‘ Easter Day,’’ in which the poet exhausts all 
his grotesque power as an artist, giving his reasons for holding fast to the 
definitely Christian creed in which he was educated. That on Words- 
worth is slighter than we should have hoped for. It seems to be a 
popular lecture, interspersed with readings. He quotes Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry as the ‘‘ impassioned expression which is on the face 
of science,’’ and shows his faithfulness to his own idea of poetry through- 
out his work. Besides a few shorter essays, the volume concludes with 
two sermons. 





‘‘Hor Prowsuares.’’—This latest of Mr. Tourgée’s works (‘‘ Hot 
Plowshares: A Novel.’’ By Albion W. Tourgée. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert,) treats chiefly of the era just before the 
war,—of the days of the Fugitive Slave Law and the John Brown raid, 
leading up to the great conflict of 61. It is intended by the author to 
complete with this his series of historical novels, the others, however, 
giving a place to it, not at the end, but at the beginning. ‘‘In chrono- 
logical order, they would stand,’’ says Mr. Tourgée, ‘‘ as follows: ‘ Hot 
Piowshares,’ ‘Figs and Thistles,’ ‘A Royal Gentleman,’ ‘A Fool’s 
Errand,’ ‘ Bricks Without Straw,’ ‘ John Eax.’ ”’ 

It is not altogether easy to do strict justice to this book. It has 
many excellent qualities. It cannot be denied that the author is thor- 
oughly in earnest, or that he believes in his work and does it with all 
his strength. His enthusiasm is shown throughout the book, and he 
makes his reader feel that truth and justice are involved in the issue. 
Moreover, the materials are vigorously used. Mr. Tourgée has dramatic 
force ; the same intensity that so strongly impressed the public in ‘‘ A 
Fool’s Errand”’ is shown here. It cannot be said that he has high 
dramatic art ; a more skilful writer would use his materials with greater 
dexterity and greater effect ; but, on the other hand, he might not con- 
ceive with so much vividness the crises of life which furnish the strong 
chapters in this and its companion novels. On the whole, Mr. Tourgée 
handles his materials with success; and this, indeed, proves him a 
novelist of no ordinary class, for they are not slight and trifling, but 
weighty. He deals with great events, great passions, great interests ; 
the historical aspects of his novel refer to some of the most tremendous 
experiences that have ever convulsed a great nation. He addresses 
himself to the treatment of these with all his power, and the reader 
cannot but feel impressed by the fervor and energy with which the story 
is told him. 

To set against these praises the deficiencies of the book, is to make 





but a moderate account. Yet it has obvious faults of construction. 
The book is too big. Its bulk is excessive, and in large part swollen 
by expansive passages on political points, and by elaborated pages of 
description where a skilful stroke would have done the work better. In 
a ‘‘novel,’’ chapters such as ‘‘ What Waked the World,’’ ‘A Punic 
Peace,’’ and ‘‘ A Free Institution,’’ and parts of those on ‘‘ A Subter- 
ranean Myth,’”’ and ‘“‘ For the Amendment of Divine Error,’’ have no 
proper place. They may be tolerated, of course, and they fall in fairly 
with the general tone of the story; but they are not the perfect work of 
the fine artist in letters. ‘Their style verges at many points upon excess 
of rhetoric ; it barely escapes again and again the effect of being turgid 
and strained. Its defence is that it does escape ; but the reader cannot 
help seeing that he is going alarmingly near to the edge of danger. And 
it may be objected, too, that the story covers too much ground. It has 
too much in charge. So great a breadth of private and public affairs, 
so many dramatic situations, so many tragic circumstances, make up too 
broad a canvas for any painter but him of the very highest genius. 

But we presume Mr. ‘Tourgée likes his novel better as it is than if 
some more skilful novelist and drama-maker had put upon it a readier 
hand, robbing it at the same time, no doubt, of much that is character- 
istic. Like its predecessors, it is a remarkable book, and will survive 
the age of its publication,—which, after all, is praise enough. 





Dr. HoLmeEs’s ‘‘ PAGES FROM AN OLD VoLUME.’’—‘‘ One cannot 
gather some of the best fruits of life without climbing out to the end of 
the slender branches of the ego,"’ writes the author of the ‘‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table’’ in apology for the personal details introduced 
into one of his most delightful essays. It is greatly owing to his fear- 
less adoption of this principle, discarding vague generalities for the 
lively precision of personal experience, that the writings of Dr. Holmes 
possess their individuality and their perennial charm, never more dis- 
tinctly felt than in the collection of essays published under tiie title of 
‘* Pages from an Old Volume of Life’’ (By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The essays here collected have 
been published at various intervals during a period reaching from 1857 
to 1881,—an eventful quarter-century,—and the earlier of them reflect 
the war spirit of their period and argue the cause of the great struggle 
on the side of the extreme North. Among the papers written at that 
time will be found the vivid history of ‘‘ My Hunt After the Captain,”’ 
perhaps the most widely known of all the minor essays of its author. 
The absolute truth of the descriptions incorporated in that narrative 
brings the whole thing back again to readers having personal experience 
of the time. How many an aching heart acknowledged at that day the 
faithfulness of the physiological description of the sensations with 
which that famous ‘‘ Hunt’’ was prosecuted to its (happily,) fortunate 
conclusion: ‘‘ Xi//ed. A fiction, doubtless ; but what dull ache is this 
in that obscurely sensitive region somewhere below the heart, where the 
nervous centre called the semi-/unar ganglion lies unconscious of itself 
until a great grief or a mastering anxiety reaches it through all the non- 
conductors which isolate it from ordinary impressions ?”’ 

A differently flavored fruit from the ‘‘ branches of the ego’’ is found 
in the delightful essay of ‘‘ The Seasons,’’ which illustrates the whole 
round of the great annual spectacle by the personal experiences of one 
who has looked upon it for so many years through clear-seeing eyes. 
From summer saunterings in the garden of his youth’s delight to the 
snowy days on which the milkman comes ‘‘ two hours late, pulling his 
legs up at every step as if he was lifting posts out of their holes,’’ the 
author leads us on. Remembering how many times he has seen ‘ the 
white drop-curtain lifted and let down,’’ the sympathetic reader hopes 
he may still long be spared to watch the show and point out its best 
aspects and meanings to duller apprehensions. 





A TRAGEDY Or CONSTANTINOPLE.—Such side-light as a work of fic- 
tion can throw upon the Eastern question, may be derived from the 
pages of ‘‘ A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Constantinople’’ (By 
Leila-Hanoum. Translated from the French, with notes, by General 
R. E. Colton, late Bey on the General Staff, Egyptian Army [Etc.]. 
New York: William S. Gottsberger). This is a semi-historical novel 
whose details are asserted to be in strict accordance with facts, giving 
graphic sketches of Turkish life, political and social. The time selected 
is that of the deposition of Abdul Aziz and his tragical death, here rep- 
resented as a suicide, and not as an assassination. With this political 
tragedy another of a more private nature is interwoven which serves to 
illustrate the peculiar customs and inherent evils of harem life. The 
author is evidently in strong sympathy with the New Turkey party, but 
fails to communicate to the reader much hopeful faith in the regenera- 
tion of the decaying institutions of Islam. The remarkable fact which 
is stated without comment, that one after another of the rulers of 
Turkey, including Abdul Aziz and the present sultan, have begun their 
reigns with fair promise of inaugurating great reforms, and then to the 
surprise and disappointment of their well-wishers slid back to the worst 
abuses of the old régime, may perhaps be accounted for by the deterior- 
ating effects of the life of the harem, that corner-stone of Moslem insti- 
tutions. Much good result can hardly be expected from merely lopping 
the outer branches of the tree while the corrupt root is left untouched. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


OOKS about books, though always seductive to people of literary taste, usually 
follow in beaten tracks and have little new advice or information to offer. In 
this respect Mr. Thwing’s little volume (“The Reading of Books: Its Pleasures, 
Profits and Perils.” By Charles F. Thwing. Boston: Lee & Shepard,) is about like 
its predecessors; yet there is much that is useful, and the style is agreeable and un- 
constrained throughout. Mr. Thwing has some excellent remarks in his preliminary 
chapter on the real purposes of reading, which he holds are much higher than the 
dawdlers of the day seem to think. ‘The most satisfactory portion of the volume is the 
appendix, which contains a classified list of books and so furnishes a succinct statement 
of what has gone before. 


«X.Y. Z.: A Detective Story,” (By Anna Katharine Green, author of “The 
Leavenworth Case,” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,) is an ingenious and 
highly-spiced little romance of that popular class in which the plots of a supernaturally 
cunning villain are discovered and thwarted by a still more wonderfuily endowed and 
benevolent detective, by whose aid virtue comes out triumphant and vice is conducted 
to its necessarily tragical end. It will probably not achieve as much distinction as its 
predecessor, “ The Leavenworth Case,” to which it is distinctly inferior, but it possesses 
much of the interest of that sensational work. 


The amount of work done by American writers in the department of genealogical 
research has been steadily increasing in recent years, and it shows a very remarkable 
development in this section of the Union, where as compared with New England it had 
been almost neglected. Among books lately published in this line is that relating to 
the Smiths of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, descended from William Smith, who came 
from Yorkshire in 1684, and after purchasing land in Wrightstown (Bucks County,) 
married in 1690 Mary Croasdale, whose parents, William and Agnes, came in the 
« Welcome” with Penn in 1682. The work is by Josiah B. Smith, of Newtown, and 
he has gathered into the record over twenty-one hundred names of lineal descendants 
of Wiliam, running into the families of Smith, Kinsey, Carver, Trego, Blackfan, Ely, 
Atkinson, Heston, Betts, Michener, Vanhorn, Jenks, Watson, Gillingham, and numer- 
ous others. The compilation has been made with care and is a valuable addition to 
the genealogical literature of Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Every attempt to portray the genuine Southern negro in his habit as he lived « befo’ 
de wah,” must have as time goes on an increasing value, and a reasonably good and 
characteristic negro dialect is almost enough of itself to make a book popular. To 
this element the late issue of the *“* Hammock” series, entitled “Caleb the Irre- 
pressible,” (By Mary Moncure Paynter. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co.,) owes 
such value as it possesses. Ca/ed is not a bad specimen of the queer little negroes that 
used so often to be found running around Southern households like tame, domesticated 
animals, intruding into the affairs of the “white folks” of the family with an incon- 
ceivable familiarity, petted in babyhood, tolerated in childhood, until the time when 
they would be suddenly discovered to be unendurable nuisances and so severely rele- 
gated to their own place in the kitchen or plantation. The story which represents 
Caled as superintending the betrothal of the hero and heroine may be a little over- 
strained, but not very much so. Neither, perhaps, is Azxt Dinah’s continual flourish 
of the “ ledder strap; ’’ but that is not an agreeable implement to be forever brandished 
in the reader’s face. Asa mere story, “Caleb the Irrepressible” is quite worthless. 
The queer little darkey is its one redeeming point. 


Among the notable volumes in Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’ “Standard Library” is 
the issue No. 90, under date of June 4th, “‘ Successful Men of To-Day,” by Wilbur F. 
Crafts. Mr. Crafts presents a series of chapters on various phases in the experience of 
life, using in them many facts and views derived from prominent people who have 
“won their way,” and at the end of his volume gives a number of categorical answers 
sent by several of them to explain what were their habits, their origin, their surround- 
ings, their mottoes, etc. In his summing up of the information gathered, Mr. Crafts 
says that fifty-seven per cent. of the successful men came from the country, and 
seventy-three per cent., including many city and village boys, were accustomed to 
regular work out of schovl hours. Longfellow, however, was the son of parents in 
easy circumstances, and was not set to work in his youth. He was also a city boy, and 
so were Neal Dow, Schuyler Colfax, President Eliot, Peter Cooper, and Charles 
Francis Adams. The villages, which have thirty-three per cent. of the population, 
supply but twenty-three per cent. of our successful men. This is a less favorable re- 
port than the cities,—due, perhaps, to the fact that the village boys lack the country 
boy’s discipline of work and the city boy’s educational opportunities. But from the 
villages there came, among many others, President White of Cornell, President Seelye 
of Amherst, John Sherman, Governor Chamberlain and Governor St. John. “An un- 
married man,” remarks Mr. Crafts, ‘works against great odds; but Alexander H. 
Stephens, Elihu Burritt and ex-Vice-President Ferry were successful bachelors.” 


It is difficult to deal patiently with such a bundle of trash as this of. Mr. “ Phil.” 
Robinson, an Englishman who had written a rather popular book on India, with the 
title, « Under the Sun,” and who now follows it with one on America, entitled « Saints 
and Sinners” (Boston: Roberts Brothers). Mr. Robinson has the “knack” of spin- 
ning a yarn, and there are pages in his book which are simple, unaffected and graphic 
bits of description. But these pages are the exception, and the rule is a string of ego- 
tistic, verbose and shallow observations upon the features of the country and its people. 
What Mr. Robinson thinks he sees, he usually only half sees or does not see at all, and 
as he does not comprehend much of the small part which he does see his remarks are 
mostly valueless and often preposterous. This description, however, applies to those 
chapters which do not refer to Mormonism, and as to this institution his praises run into 
the ridiculous. If the people of this country had not long since become fully acquainted 
with the ugliness of polygamy and the social and political institutions of which it is the 
corner-stone, perhaps they could tolerate the long-drawn chapters—fifteen out of the 
total of twenty-nine,—in which he extols Mormonism in all its phases, and decries both 
openly and impliedly the American Government and the non-Mormon population of 
Utah ; but as they are well acquainted with the fabric built up by Brigham Young, and 
know thoroughly the antagonism it has presented to the whole spirit of American in- 
stitutions, they are not likely to regard as edifying this shallow and pretentious story of 
its transcendent virtues. One thing should be said concerning “ Saints and Sinners,” 
and that is that the publishers have done their work admirably ; both the printing and 
the binding are in excellent taste. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have now issued three of the proposed twelve numbers 
of “ Topics of tie Time,” the last two for June and July being “Studies in Biogra- 
phy ” and “Studies in Literature.” The former is made up of Frederick Harrison’s 
sketch of Gambetta, a sketch of Jonathan Swift, a sketch of Miss Burney’s life by 
Mary Elizabeth Christie, and other biographical papers on Bishop Wilberforce, Lord 
Westbury, George Sand, and various “ Literary Bohemians.” They are all taken from 
English magazines and reviews and one or two of them are capital reading, particularly 
he one on Miss Burney. The other volume contains six papers of a literary character, 





all from the English reviews,—two from Blackwood, two from the Contemporary Re- 
view, and two from the Mineteenth Century. They are of various characters and 
qualities, one of the best being that by Matthew Arnold, on “Isaiah of Jerusalem.” 
These volumes of the Messrs. Putnam are well devised, presenting much good reading 
in a convenient form for a small amount of money. 


We have from Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 753 Broadway, New York, two small vol- 
umes on health topics. One of these, in paper covers, is “ Tobacco: Its Effects on the 
Human System,” by Dr. W. A. Alcott, with additions and notes by Nelson Sizar; and 
the other is “ The Natural Cure,” fora variety of diseases, by C. E. Page, M. D. The 
manual on tobacco contains many facts against the use of the “ weed,” and the other 
urges out-door life asa cure for consumption, and insists that this and similar remedies 
are more serviceable than drugs. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. “Topics of the Time” Series. Edited by Titus Munson 
Coan. Pp. 267. $0.25. George P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. 

THE Iroquois Book or RitEs. Edited by Horatio Hale, M. A. 


brary of Aboriginal American Literature,” No. II.) Pp. 222. 
Philadelphia. 


A RELIGIOUS ENCYCLOPADIA; OR, DICTIONARY OF BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL 
AND PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. Based on the ‘“ Real-Encyklopadie” of Herzog, 


(“ Brinton’s Li- 
PD. G. Brinton, 


Plitt and Hauck. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D. [Ete.]. Vol. II.. 
Pp. xvii and 866. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
BRUNHILD: A TRAGEDY FROM THE NIBELUNG SAGA. By Emanuel Geibel. Trans- 


lated by George Theodore Dippold, Ph. D. Second Edition. Pp. 116. Ginn, 


Heath & Co., Boston. 


MEMORIAL OF CHARLES PORTERFIELD KRAUTH, D.D., LL. D. By Beal M. Schmucker. 
Pp. 28. $0.15. Published by the Lutheran Church Review. 


Up FROM THE CAPE: A PLEA FOR REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. Pp. 252. 
& Lauriat, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE DownwarD PATH. From the French of Emile Gaboriau. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


$1.00. Estes 


Pp. 236. $0.50. 








AUIHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. BALCH contemplates some typographical and other improvements in Zhe 

International Review, including a handsomely engraved heading on the cover, 

a rearrangement of the table of contents, etc. Among the papers to appear soon, is 
one by ex-Governor Hoyt of Pennsylvania, a forcible and intellectual writer. 


In the work of preparing the American edition of the “‘ Imperial Dictionary,” Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitney of Yale, who has undertaken the chief editorship for the pub- 
lishers (The Century Company, New York), is asking help from all interested in the 
work, He has secured special assistance in the different departments, and Professor 
A. S. Bolles has undertaken the oversight of the words and definitions in commercial 
and financial usage. Professor Whitney desires “ students of English, and those fa- 
miliar with the vocabularies of thg different sciences and trades, to send us any special 
criticism, any rare or new word, or new use of an old word, any peculiar phrase or 
local idiom, any rare citation or any especially appropriate citation illustrating a fa- 
miliar word which may have attracted their attention, and which they may be willing 
to permit the editor of the dictionary to use. We especially request that when practi- 
cable the words be accompanied by some quotation and the name and page of the book 
in which it is found.” 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, a well-known journalist and /i¢¢érateur, whose articles on 
Mexico for the magazines and journals, including THE AMERICAN, have been much 
appreciated, has returned from Mexico and removed his home to New York, where he 
has numerous literary engagements. Mr. Reginald Lewin, another esteemed contrib- 
utor to THE AMERICAN, an English gentleman who has made his residence in New 
York for a number of years, is about to return to Europe with the intention of taking 
charge of a journal on the Continent. 


Messrs. H. A. Summer & Co., Chicago, announce the issue about August 4th of a 
new novel by Mrs. L. B. Porch, formerly of Louisville, Ky., entitled «An ‘Ideal 
Fanatic.’ ” 


Messrs. Roberts Bros. have brought out a new edition of Rev. Edward E. Hale’s 
clever little book, « Ten Times One Are Ten.” The firm of Joseph Baer & Co., 
Paris, has undertaken to issue a general encyclopedia in French, the articles to be 
written by the best known specialists. Rev. J. F. Clarke has prefixed to the sec- 
ond volume of his “Ten Great Religions” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) a list of the 
principal books on the subject, for the use of young students. Macmillan & Co. 
have published “ Methods of Social Reform,” a collection of essays by the late W. 
Stanley Jevons, F. R. S., which originally appeared in the Contemporary Review. The 
papers deal with a variety of subjects in political economy. 











Mr. Matthew Arnold’s visit to the United States still remains a project, though 
likely enough to be put into execution. If he comes, he will deliver some lectures, and 
will probably pay his visit next winter. John Esten Cooke, of Virginia, has 
written a novel for the Detrott Free Press (the first chapters of which appeared June 
30th), entitled “« The Maurice Mystery: The Story of a Crime.” Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. have under way a new series, entitled ‘* Stern’s Selected German Comedies,” 
giving tables of difficulties (in German,) prepared for students. The initial volume 
will be “ Ein Knopf,” by Julius von Rosen, and other volumes will be announced in the 
fall. Heinrich Duntzer’s “ Life of Schiller,” which is an exhaustive and complete 
biography of the poet, has already had several translators. Mr. Percy E. Pinkerton’s 
translation, just published by Macmillan & Co., gives the spirit of the original. 











The Rev. William Palmer, almost the only surviving member of the English 
Church who took part in the initiation of the theological movement of 1833, has in the 
press a reprint of his work, “« A Narrative of Events Connected with the Publication of 
the Tracts for the Times,” with introduction and supplement extending to the present 
time. The work was originally published in 1843, and has been for many years out 
of print and very scarce. Messrs. Rivington will be the publishers. 


Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, have in press a work on “Sorghum: Its Culture 
and Manufacture, Economically Considered, and Its Importance as a Source of Sugar, 
Syrup and Fodder.” By Peter Collier, Ph. D., late Chemist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Zola and Busnach are engaged ona play taken from the “ Pot-Bouille” of the 
former writer. Sarah Bernhardt has secured it for the Amédigu. Mr. Edward 
King is writing a novel, with the title of «« Damiano,” the scene of which is laid in 
Europe and in Florida. Mr. Frank R. Stockton has been favorably written 
about in the London Saturday Review, which is most commonly hard to please in the 
matter of American authors. A. C. Armstrong & Son announce for the fall 
season a new story of naval adventure by the late William H.G. Kingston, called 
“From Powder-Monkey to Admiral.” It will be uniform with “ Hendricks the 
Hunter,” etc., and fully illustrated. 


The address of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before the Harvard chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, on “A College Fetich,” has been issued in a neat pamphlet by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The Continent for July 25th has a further instalment of Marion Harland’s Virginia 
story, “Judith;” “The Landlord’s Saturday Night,” a summer-resort comedy, by H. 
C. Faulkner; “Sharks and Leviathans of the Great Lakes,” by G. A. Stockwell; and 
Helen Campbell’s “ What-to-Do Club,” for girls. Zhe Continent has rearranged the 
details upon its cover, making them more striking, though perhaps not more neat, than 
heretofore. 











Lathrop’s “Spanish Vistas” (Harpers,) has a concluding chapter of “ Hints to 
Travellers” which gives much information not accessible in guide-books and greatly 
increases the value of the volume.— Professor August Miiller, of Konigsberg, is 
preparing for publication a hand-book of Arabic literature, based upon the lectures on 
that subject by the late Professor Loth, of Leipzig. A bibliography of La Roche- 
foucauld’s “ Maxims,” by the Marquis de Surgéres, has been published by Techener, 
Paris. Funk & Wagnalls have in preparation “ Historical and Other Studies,” by 
J. A. Froude; « Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus,” by Professor Franz Delitzsch; and 
“« By-Ways of Literature,” by Dr. D. H. Wheeler. The publishing house of Cotta, 
Stuttgart, announces a ‘“‘ Wagner-Lexikon,” by C. F. Glasenapp and H. von Stein. It 
is to contain all the words and phrases which he has used in a peculiar sense, and 
those which he employed to express his favorite ideas, both explained so far as possible 
in his own words. 














The third and last volume of Messrs. Bell & Sons’ edition of Emerson’s works will 
contain several essays and papers never before collected in any edition, either in 
America or England. D. Lothrop & Co. have arranged with Rev. Alexander 
McKensie, D. D., who is one of the most instructive and entertaining of American 
preachers, for the publication of a series of his latest pulpit efforts, under the title of 
«Cambridge Sermons.” The revised edition of Orton’s “Comparative Zodlogy ” 
gives, under the head of “ The Naturalist’s Library,” a select list of works of reference 
recommended and accessible to the American student. Henry James contributes 
another of his striking literary essays to the August Century. The subjectis “ Alphonse 
Daudet,” for whose genius Mr. James is said to express the highest aamiration, even to 
the extent of placing him at the head of the clever people who at the present time are 
writing novels. The Century also has a portrait of Daudet. 











The copyright treaty between France and Germany is a step in advance in many 
ways. By Article 10 the authors of the two countries are spared all formalities of 
registration; the appearance of the writer’s name on the title-page is to be considered 
sufficient proof of his rights, unless the contrary is proved. In the case of anonymous 
or pseudonymous works, the publisher will be regarded as the author’s representative. 
The knotty point of the right of translation has been solved by a compromise. The 
necessity to print a reserve of the right of translation on the book is abolished, and so 
is the registration of translations. The author is to retain his right of translation 
for ten years, instead of the five hitherto allowed. When a work is issued in parts, 
the ten years are to be counted from the issue of the last part. Books and acting 
plays are put on the same footing, and the treaty will apply to works already published. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for July has articles of especial timeliness and interest on 
“State Socialism and Nationalization of the Land,” by the Rt. Hon. Henry Fawcett, 
M. P., and «“ The Fisheries Exhibition,” by F. Barham Zwicke. There is an excellent 
review of Renan’s autobiography and ample instalments of two serial novels,—Mrs. 
Oliphant’s « The Wizard’s Son,” and Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s “ Fortune’s Fool.” 
The Antiquary for July has for its chief features “‘ A Transitional Period in Arms and 
Armor,” “ Coinage of the British Islands,” and “ Recent Antiquarian Discoveries on 
the Continent.” The reviews, notes and correspondence are as full as usual. 





Cupples, Upham & Co. will publish immediately a memorial of the late Alonzo 
Prouty, in the shape of a work on “ Fish: Their Habits, Traits, and the Best Methods 
of Taking Them,” together with descriptions of trips made by Mr. Prouty in the woods 
of Maine and Nova Scotia. The work is in part written by Mr. Prouty himself and in 
part compiled from his journal by his widow. The board for medizeval and mod- 
ern languages at Cambridge University have modified their recent proposal for a mod- 
ern languages tripos by adding Provencal and Italian to French, and Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic to German. Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, brother of the Khedive, is printing a 
bibliography of printed books, manuscripts, periodical literature, etc., relating to Egypt 
from the earliest times. The work will be a very expensive one. 














MUSIC. 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL AT CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Lonpbown, July 5. 

HE Handel Festival, which is always the most thoroughly national of the English 
musical celebrations, took place at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on the 15th, 

18th, 20th and 22d of June, and it is considered on most hands to have been more 
successful than any of its predecessors. At the last moment, Sir Michael Costa was 
compelled by ill-health to abandon his intention to conduct, and for the first time since 
these festivals were established a substitute was found for him. The 4é¢on, however, 
was assumed by Mr. August Manns, a thorough musician, who kept the gigantic or- 
chestra of four thousand performers under admirable control. The chief vocalists were 
Mme. Patey, Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Albani, Sig. Foli, Mr. Maas, Mr. F. King, and Mr. 
Santley. The new conductor made the rehearsal an effective one, instead of a bad 
performance, such as it has frequently been, and the result was apparent on the actual 
days of the Festival. In the “Messiah,” which touches most narrowly the feelings of 
the English people, the well-known airs, “Comfort ye,” “He was despised,” and 
“‘ Why do the nations?” were rendered to perfection, and the tremendous might of the 
“ Hallelujah Chorus” produced its usual effect. The second day was devoted to a se- 
lection from Handel’s works according to custom, the first part being of sacred and the 





second of secular music; but there was not much new or noteworthy in it, save that 
Mr. Santley made a tremendous impression in “I rage, I melt,” and “O! ruddier than 
the cherry,” from “ Acis and Galatea.” The “Israel in Egypt,” which always occupies 
the last day of the Festival, is best adapted to the great orchestra, and on this occasion 
its gigantic choruses were probably better rendered than ever they have been before. 
The dramatic effect of the wailing of the Israelites in bondage, the story of the plagues 
of Egypt, and the wild shout of triumph, produced a profound effect; but if any 
choruses should be specially named perhaps the “ He gave them hailstones,” the dim 
grandeur of “ He sent a thick darkness,” and the exultant cry of “ The horse and his 
rider,” were most impressive. J. L. 








PHILOLOGY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

** 4 MERICAN PHILOLOGY™” may seem like an unconsidered term. There are 

many who think that the English language is substantially the same all the 
world over,—that we may have a few Americanisms and our relatives across the water 
a few affectations, but that a material difference does not exist. A visit to the conven- 
tion of the American Philological Association, which went into session on Tuesday, 
July roth, at Middletown, Conn., would have partly dispelled this illusion. One of 
the first papers read was by Professor Charles Foster Smith, of Vanderbilt University, 
entitled “‘Southernisms: Specimens of Old or Provincial English Words Stil] Current 
in the South, But Obsolete Elsewhere.” By way of introduction, Professor Smith re- 
marked that being agriculturists the people in the South were naturally conservative, 
and to this fact rather than to any negro corruptions he attributed the larger part of 
Southern peculiarities, both in words and pronunciation. In time past, books were 
scarce, magazines unknown, and not infrequently Shakespeare, Milton and the English 
Bible would be the full extent of the domestic library. Under such circumstances, 
language is liable to become somewhat stereotyped and forms will be met which have 
long since ceased to exist in the literary dialect. Some of the words cited are quite 
unknown to this portion of the country, while others are so notoriously plantation talk 
that it may raise an incredulous smile to offer “ Paradise Lost” as their source. To 
dat the eyes, meaning to wink, when we desire to express the rapidity of the action, is 
a useful phase which is also found in Derbyshire. To deck, meaning to bend, is a 
common word in the South. To duck and gag was a species of military punishment 
which consisted in running a musket through the loop formed by the bended arms and 
legs, in such a manner as to make the straightening of the back impossible, It is 
probably analogous to the German dzegen, and may serve to explain the phrase, “to 
buckle down to work.” Coat for skirt, as in the expression, “a child not yet out of 
coats,” is found in Chaucer. Dang’d, which the writer described as a moderated oath, 
can be traced to Milton, who uses “ding the book.” Ferenst, an extremely apt term 
for which literary English has no corresponding word, is equivalent to the German 
gegeniiber. Trash, in the phrase, “white trash,” is, as is well known, Shakespearean. 
In this way a long list of Southernisms was mentioned, the derivations of which were 
sometimes solidly and sometimes fancifully adduced. But in almost every case the 
word represented some peculiar shade of thought, and its loss to the literary dialect 
detracts just so much from the accuracy and power of expression. 

After the reading of this paper, President Humphreys, of Nashville, offered some 
remarks on the Southern pronunciation of words. oor was invariably pronounced 
pore, though that pronunciation was regarded by many people in the North as an affec_ 
tation. As illustrative of the pronunciation of the word ear, he related that the fol- 
lowing conundrum was frequently heard: ** Why is your mouth like a calendar ?” 
“ Because it goes from year to year.” Professor Humphreys said that he had heard a 
college president who was a doctor of divinity pronounce the word in that way. 

Another American paper, on the New England pronunciation of 0, developed some 
of the peculiarities of the other conservative section of the country. A large number 
of words were given, like zodody and alone (pronounced a@/uz), in which the a is in- 
variably given that peculiar weakened sound above indicated. The writer, Mr. 
Sheldon, of Harvard College, marked about twenty words as doubtful, they not being 
common in his part of the country; but all the words thus marked were confirmed by 
members from Maine, New Hampshire, and other portions of New England. 

The annual address by President Humphreys, on “Conservatism in Textual 
Criticism,” was a scholarly effort abounding with sensible advice. Conservatism, he 
admits, is a provisional matter; for “if all knew how to pullin the right djrection 
there would be no need of pulling in the other.” In philology as in other sciences, 
much harm is done by not properly distinguishing between what we know and what 
we think we know, and we must therefore cling to what is certain and reject al] 
doubtful and unnecessary emendations. The science of paleography was yet in its 
infancy ; even photographs could not be trusted, and every mistaken emendation was 
a step backward which it would take much research to correct. For Americans, lack- 
ing many of the advantages possessed by Europeans, the emendation of texts was a 
particularly dahgerous business, and to all such Professor Humphreys’s advice was 
“ abstinere.” 

The most interesting paper in a literary point of view was on “The Personal 
Element in Dactylic Hexameters,” by Professor March, of Lafayette College. By way 
of preface, it was remarked that there being such freedom in writing dactylic verse it 
was natural to suppose that different writers would fall into different cadences which 
would soon become characteristic of their verse. Goethe and Longfellow, who is 
generally supposed to have modelled his verse after the former, were examined, and it 
was discovered that the number of spondees in a certain number of lines in “ Evan- 
geline” and “ Herman and Dorothea” was respectively one hundred and fifty-four and 
one hundred and eighty-eight, a sufficient divergence to show a distinct difference in 
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cadence. Other writers who were examined showed marked peculiarities. In the 
same number of lines, Virgil used one hundred and seventy-eight spondees, Ovid one 
hundred and eighty-two, Theocritus one hundred and thirty-four, and Hesiod one hun- 
dred and nine. These figures, found by making investigations in various parts of the 
authors mentioned, show that personality is as strong in verse as it is in thought. This 
being regarded as proved, the test can now be applied to the Homeric writings, 
and considering the importance of the subject it may be advisable to give Professor 
March’s table in full: 


1 ? 3 4 5 6 
33 42 16 22 4 _ 113 “ Odyssey.” 
45 35 18 31 4 — 129 “Iliad.” 


From this table it will be seen that there is a marked difference in the total number of 
spondees, which 1s more significant when examined foot by foot. We can now pro- 
ceed to apply this test to various parts of the Homeric books, and, calling the “ Iliad” 
metre the old and the “ Odyssey” the modern, determine relatively their times of 
authorship. The catalogue of ships, consisting largely of Greek patronymics in which 
the cadence of the writer might be expected to come out, runs steadily in the « Iliad” 
metre. The account of the banquet at the end of the first book, the laughter and fun 
of which seem out of place in a very ancient writing, yields, as was anticipated, the 
“Odyssey” metre. The parting of Hector and Andromache in the sixth book yields 
the “Odyssey” metre. In the second book, the first and second hundred lines give 
the old metre, the third hundred (about Thersites,) the more modern, after which the 
style shifts and runs steadily in the “ Lliad” metre to the end. In the ninth book, the 
embassy, the authorship of which is so much discussed, runs steadily in the old Ho- 
meric metre. These facts Professor March commended to the attention of Greek 
scholars, in the hope that their application might yield valuable results in the critical 
and literary study of the books of Homer. 

The larger number of the papers read at the convention were on subjects connected 
with Greek philology, excepting those by Professor Whitney, of Yale, in relation to 
English syntax and the English pronunciation of the vowels. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


—lIn the New Hampshire Senatorial contest, Mr. E. H. Rollins (the old Senator, 
and nominee of the Republican caucus,) announced his withdrawal on Thursday of last 
week, and the balloting continued without choice, Secretary Chandler receiving most 
of the Rollins strength. The last ballot on Wednesday of this week showed the Re- 
publican votes still much scattered. Mr. Chandler had 74; but 163 were required to 
elect. Mason W. Tappan had 39; Gilman Marston, 27; Aaron F. Stevens, 28; and 
numerous others a less number, Harry Bingham (Dem.,) receiving 116. 


—Several foreign merchant vessels have arrived at the quarantine at Ship Island 
(in the Gulf of Mexico, between Mobile and New Orleans,) with cases of yellow fever 
on board, and there have been some deaths. Strict precautions have been adopted to 
prevent the spread of infection to the mainland. The yellow fever is reported bad at 
Vera Cruz, and two infected vessels arrived at New Orleans on Wednesday. Some 
uneasiness is shown at Memphis and other places in the Mississippi Valley, lest the New 
Orleans quarantine may not be strict enough, and they will probably establish local 
quarantines, Memphis having already taken steps to do so. 


—Auditor-General Rice, of Indiana, the secretary of the Democratic State Central 
Committee, is authority for the statement that forty-six Democratic papers in Indiana 
are for the “old ticket” (Tilden and Hendricks). It is said that in the northern part 
of the State particularly Mr. McDonald is weak, by reason of being the attorney for 
the drive-well patentees, whose extortion has embittered the people of that entire 
section. 


—The Philological Convention at Middletown, Conn., elected on the 12th inst. M. 
L. Dogge, of Michigan University, president, and an executive committee composed of 
Professors B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University; F. A. March, of Lafayette 
College ; Professor T. R. Price, of Columbia; Dr. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford; and 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale. (See article elsewhere referring to proceedings.) 


—The investigation into the Tewksbury (Mass.,) Almshouse closed on Thursday 
of last week, and on Saturday the committee heard argument from Governor Butler on 
one side and Mr. Brown, counsel for the Almshouse officials, on the other. Two re- 
ports were prepared by members of the committee, and were presented to the Legisla- 
ture on Thursday of this week. The latter sustains Butler; the former does not. 


—It is announced that the Marquis of Lansdowne will sail on the steamer “ Cir- 
cassian’”’ on October 11th for Canada, to assume the duties of the office of Governor- 
General of the Dominion. Sir Spencer St. John, the British Minister to Mexico, has 
arrived im that country, and has presented his credentials. 


A 
—The steamship “ Niagara,” of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, which sailed from New York for Havana on the 7th inst., was destroyed by fire 
on the 12th, off the coast of Florida. Her passengers and crew were saved. The 
« Niagara” was an iron vessel of 2,265 tons, built by John Roach in 1877, at a cost of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. She carried a general cargo, mostly pro- 
visions. 


—tThe new department of the Indiana University at Bloomington, Indiana, was 
burned on Thursday night. The laboratory, library and museum were destroyed. The 
museum contained the famous Owen collection and Dr. Jordan’s collection of fishes. 
The fire was caused by lightning striking a telephone wire. Loss, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars; insurance, thirty thousand dollars. 


—The first permanent iron bridge on the Rio Grande, uniting the United States and 
Mexico, was finished by the National Mexican Railway Company at Eagle Pass on 
Thursday. 


—The mother of Hon. W. E. Chandler, Secretary of the Navy, died at Concord, 
N. H., on the 14th inst., aged 82. Charles H. Stratton, a dwarf, generally known 
as “Tom Thumb,” died of apoplexy in Middleboro, Mass., on the 15th inst., aged 46. 
T. C. Theaker, ex Congressman and ex-Commissioner of Patents, died at Oak- 
land, Md., on the 16th inst., aged 72, ——The Comte de Chambord, who has been 
reported i ¢extremis several times recently, is still living and appears to be in a more 
hopeful condition. 

















—The Southeastern Tariff Association met at Ashville, N. C., Wednesday. An 


organization was effected, with Clarence Knowles as president. Seventy-five dele- 
gates were present. No business was transacted, the convention adjourning until 
Thursday. 


—tThe United States Fish Commission’s steamer “ Fish-Hawk” got ashore near 
Ocean View, on the coast near the Chesapeake capes, but was pulled off and taken to 
the Norfolk Navy-Yard. 


—A London despatch of the 14th says: “ Affairs in Crete, owing to the resistance of 
the people to the payment of taxes, are very grave. Committees are being formed 
throughout the island to resist illegal measures of the Porte. An outbreak is expected.” 


—It is announced from London that the Cunard Steamship Line has entered into 
contracts for the construction of two new ocean steamships for its line between New 
York and Liverpool. The new vessels will be of eight thousand tons’ burthen and 
thirteen thousand horse-power each. 


—A new steamship, the “Spartan,” intended for the Winsor Line, between Phila- 
delphia and Boston, was launched by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company at Wil- 
mington on the 14th inst. 








DRIFT. 


—The New York Herald compiles from its news columns a record of the serious 
disasters during the first half of the present year. Only such accidents and calamitous 
occurrences as caused the deaths of several persons are included in the list, and yet 
the total loss of life for the period mentioned by such agencies foots up nearly three 
thousand. It is not to be presumed from this showing, however, that 1883 has so far 
been exceptional in disasters. The rapid extension of the telegraph system to all parts 
of the world now makes accidents and calamities of all kinds matters of prompt and 
certain record in the newspapers, and it is doubtless owing to the superior facilities for 
getting and printing news that the destruction of life by accident and violence seems so 
much larger than formerly. 


— Amherst College is trying an experiment which is highly commended in some 
quarters. The first step in this direction was taken three years ago, when each student 
was placed in the position of a person who signs a contract. He was to be regarded 
as one party and the college authorities were to be regarded as the other, and viola- 
tions of the college rules which the student had agreed to obey were to be violations 
of this contract. The relations between student and faculty ceased to be those which 
exist between a boy and his guardian, and became those which exist between one man 
and another who have signed a joint agreement. In this way a student was taught 
that his honor as a man was at stake, and that his punishment for disorderly conduct 
was inflicted in strict accordance with business principles. The practical working of 
the contract system has been so sati-factory that the colleve has now decided to give its 
students a chance to govern themselves. All questions of discipline are to be referred 
to a body called the college senate, which consists of four seniors, three juniors, two 
sophomores and one freshman, each class electing its representatives. At the meetings 
of this senate, the president of the college will be the presiding officer and will have 
the power to veto the decisions of the senators. The senators are to meet in response 
to the president’s call or at the request of two of their own number. 


—There are in London nine hundred and thirty-eight churches within a radius of 
twelve miles. Details are not complete in several instances, however, so the number 
for statistical purposes is placed at nine hundred and twenty. There is a weekly cele- 
bration of holy communion in 525, or four-sevenths of these churches; daily holy com- 
munion in 47, nearly one-twentieth ; early holy communion in 627, more than two- 
thirds; the celebration is choral in 172, nearly one-fifth; there is evening communion 
in 280, more than two-sevenths. There is service on saints’ days in 482 churches, 
more than half; daily service in 286, more than two-sevenths; and no service on week 
days in 122, more than one-eighth. In 379 churches, more than two-fifths, the service 
is fully choral, and in 316, more than one-third, it is partly choral; so that in 695 
churches, or three-fourths, there is a musical service more or less elaborate. In 502 
churches, considerably more than one-half, the choir is surpliced. In 37 churches, 
nearly one in twenty-five, the eucharistic vestments are in use; in 10, incense is used ; 
in 258, more than one-fourth, there are floral decorations at festivals; in 64, one-four- 
teenth, the altar lights are used, and in another 51, one-eighteenth, there are candles 
unlighted on the altar; and in 304, one-third, the clergy take an eastward position at the 
holy communion. The weekly offertoryis the rule at 539 churches, nearly three-fifths ; 
the seats are free and open at 335, more than one-third; and 128, nearly one-seventh, 
are open for private prayer. 


—The Railroad Gazette prints the following table, showing the mileage of new 
railroads built in the United States since 1873 and the work done in the first and last 
half of each year: 


Whole year. First six months. Last six months. 

Miles. files. files. 
1873, 4,107 1,408 2,699 
1874, 2,105 637 1,468 
1875, 1,713 407 1,306 
1876, 2,712 673 2,039 
1877, 2,231 618 1,663 
1878, 2,687 606 2,081 
1879, 4.721 761 3,960 
1880, 7,174 1,899 5,275 
1881, 9,358 1,972 71386 
1882, - 11,343 4,166 75177 
1883, g 1,966 








Judging what is already accomplished this year by comparison with what has been done 
in years of like activity in the first six months of the year, there will be from eight to 
nine thousand miles of new road finished by the end of the season. 


—The California Supreme Court recently affirmed the judgment in the matter of 
the estate of Henry E. Robinson, who died in Norwalk, Conn., in March, 1880, be- 
queathing to the mayor and board of supervisors of San Francisco the sum of forty 
thousand dollars in trust, to be invested to the best advantage, the interest accruing 
thereon to be paid out from time to time to the destitute women and children of the 
city. The executor was ordered to pay the sum out of the estate by the probate judge. 
The residuary leyatees and trustees appealed to the Supreme Court on the ground that 
the bequest is void, because prohibited by Section 1,275 of the civil code, as the cor- 
poration is not formed for scientific, literary or solely educational purposes, and because 
the statute nowhere authorizes the city corporation to take a bequest for charitable pur- 
poses. The first of these propositions, the Supreme Court declares, is obviously true. 
The Court, however, cites Section 1,313, which recognizes the right of a testator to 
give to charitable uses, with such limitations as the Legislature deemed sufficient to 
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prevent extravagant donations to the disherison of natural heirs. The bequest, says 
the Court, must be admitted to be a most laudable one, It is a charity, for it is not 
limited to any particular person. The objects to be benefited were strangers to the tes- 
tator, and their care, protection and support are objects within the general scope and 
purpose of the municipal corporation. The purposes for which the trust was conferred 
being therefore germane to the objects of the corporation, there is no reason why it 
may not take under the statute, and abundant authority sustains the proposition that it 
may. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, July I9. 


HERE has been some rise in the price of wheat, and quotations at Chicago yes- 
terday ranged from 102% for July to 107% for November, this being an im- 
provement of three or four cents per bushel within the week. The crop reports 
continue satisfactory; the recovery of prices has been due to other reasons. The stock 
markets are unsettled and apparently show little confidence on the part of speculators, 
and the prices yesterday, especially in New York, show a decline from the quotations 
a week ago. Advices from the cattle centres in Arkansas indicate an increased move- 
ment of cattle to market this year, the “drive” being estimated at six hundred thou- 
sand head, against three hundred and fifty thousand in 1882. The New York £ven- 
ing Fost, discussing the outlook for corn, takes a very favorable view. Its present 
prospect is extremely favorable, and it would now require an extraordinary change of 
weather to defeat the expectations of a great crop. The yield of 1877 was 1,345,- 
000,000 bushels; 1878, 1,388,000,000 bushels; 1879, 1,548,000,000 bushels; 1880, 
1,717,C00,000 bushels; 1881, 1,794,000,000 bushels; 1882, 1,617,000,000 bushels. 
The increase of acreage planted this year is two and a half million acres, or 3.08 per 
cent. With an average yield per acre, the total area should this year yield at least 
1,750,000,000 bushels, and with a good fair yield over 1,800,000,000 bushels, which 
would be a very great increase, as is shown by a glance at the records of preceding 
years. 
The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


July 18. July 11. 
Central Pacific, 71% 7434 
Canada Southern, . j 57% 62% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . 40% 43 
Delaware and Hudson, 1084 109 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 125 % 125% 
Erie, : : : : 35% 36 
Lake Shore, . 106 % 107% 
Louisville and Nashville, : 49% 514 
Michigan Central, 873% 9034 
Missouri Pacific, 100 % 10134 
Northwestern, common, 127% 130% 
New York Central, 1143 117% 
Ontario and Western, 24% 25% 
Pacific Mail, : 37 39% 
St. Paul, 102% 10334 
Texas Pacific, . 34 35% 
Union Pacific, . 92% 93% 
Wabash, 26% 28% 
Wabash, preferred, 41% 42% 
Western Union, 79% 81% 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 








The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, IOI 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 11256 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 1125 112% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 1183 118% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 118 118% 
United States 3s, registered, - : 103 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . ° 127% 
United States currency 6s, 1896, “ * 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, me “a 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ? F 132 


1890, . : : . 133 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the total values of the exports of 
domestic breadstuffs from the United States during the month of June was $11,545.936. 
For the six months ending June 30th, 1883, the total value was $85,148,935, and for 
the six months ending June 30th, 1882, the value was $64,856,930. 

The Philadelphia Ledyer of this date says: “The money market continues easy, 
with loanable capital in abundant supply. In this city, call loans are quoted at three 
and a half to four and a half per cent., and good commercial paper at four to six per 
cent. In New York, for commercial paper the quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ 
endorsed bills receivable, five per cent.; four months’ acceptances, five to five and 
a half per cent.; and good single names, hocee four to six months to run, five and a 
half to six and a half per cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at one 
and a half to two and a half per cent.” 

Two important charters have been granted at Harrisburg by the Department of 
State, under the general railroad law, for railroads in Philadelphia, one to be called the 
“ Schuylkill River East Side,” and the other the “ Schuylkill River West Side.” They 
were procured by Senator Wolverton, one of the counsel for the Reading Railroad Co., 
and are presumed to be in the interest of that corporation and the Baltimore and Ohio, 
to give a line into Philadelphia for the new road from Baltimore. 

The New York banks in their statement of the 16th inst. made what was con- 
sidered a ‘very favorable” showing. The specie increased about two millions, the 
deposits nearly five millions, and the legal tenders over one million. The surplus re- 
serve rose from $6,644,150 to $8,517,925. The Philadelphia banks in their statement 
of the same date showed an increase in the item of loans of $289,581 and in due to 
banks of $1,023,876. There was a decrease in the item of reserve of $492,196, in 
national bank notes of $5,981, in due from banks of $174,196, in deposits of $980,687, 
and in circulation of $13,905. The Philadelphia banks had $5,763,000 loaned in 
New York. 

The foreign trade of New York City for the last fiscal year was $485,353,013 im- 
ports and $383,864,176 exports. This includes the specie movement, which was 
$12,685,300 imports and $22,472,511 exports. 

The quantity of wheat “in sight ” in the great breadstuffs markets at July Ist was 
too great to encourage the hope of better prices at present, unless there should be from 
this time forward a bad harvest in this country or Europe. On July Ist, 1880, the 
quantity of wheat in sight was fifteen millions of bushels; at the same date in 1881, it 
was twenty and one-third millions; in 1882, it was sixteen and a half millions; and in 
1883, thirty-five and a half millions (35,401,618). Of this enormous quantity, scarcely 
less than sixteen millions of bushels (15,982,703,) were in store in Liverpool and 
London, and it would be an interesting question how much of this came from Aus- 
tralia, India and Egypt. There was also on passage for Liverpool and London, on 


United States currency 6s, 











July 18 July x1. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 58 58% July 1st, seventeen million bushels of wheat and two and a half million bushels of 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 28 28% corn. English harvest prospects are thus far reported good. 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 45% 45% " oS _ 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, F ; rs 69% 69% "Way RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, OR, INDEED, ANY 
Northern Pacific, common, . - P : 49 49% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 86% 8634 pulmonary or bronchial complaint, when a remedy, safe, thorough, and so easily ob- 
Northern Central Railroad, . 55% bid 56 bid | tained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, can be had? If you have contracted a severe 
— New —_ —< Pitsbang Railroad, BS. ti bid ths cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and inflammation which frequently 

orth Pennsylvania Kailroa 9% 9% — : . fi . 
United Companies of New Jersey — d, 192 bid 192 bring about consumption, by promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 19% 20% with any affection of the throat you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording 
New Jersey Central, 86% 86 56 relief from obstructing phlegm and in healing the inflamed parts. 
“Tia 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 


HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 





RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 


Burtpine Co., 


SAFES. 





SWITCHES, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Dovetailed Bank Works, Vault Fronts. 





BILLETs, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. Stationers, 


WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Steam- Power 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Printers, 
<aliaipiiainiamite —ALso,—— 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISC® 
CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Bamboo Coats and 
Vests. 


We have it in Coats and Vests, The 
goods are made in India from the strip- 
These 


long shreds are placed in a pool of 


pings of the bamboo cane. 


water and left to soak for a number of 
months. The imperfect lengths are 
then discarded and the perfect are 
woven, making a beautiful, strong fabric 
of national buff color that is very beau- 
It will 


not shrink, but care should be taken 


tiful and is durable and cool. 


in ironing it, lest it stretch. 

We believe that we are the only firm 
in America that has these goods this 
season. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING, 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street, 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 





This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten-roomed house, 
equal if not a better gas than that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them, Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent, legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above-named ss 
in connection with others not mentioned here, For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 












A R TS 4 


M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


' : CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 

J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comecys. Hon. Wiiram A. PorTER. 
Aucustus HEaton. Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp. 








AMES M. AgRTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CuMMINS. 
Wi.uiaM S. GRANT. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 


. LrvincGsTon ERRINGER. 
. P. McCutracu. 
James L. CLaGHorRN. 





Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, President. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, 7reasurer, 


OrricE: No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, Post-Office Box 2353: 


and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 

Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 

Wharton Spring Frog, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 

Wharton Stiff Fr Og, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 

Wharton Patent Cr ossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c, 

















